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Production Gains in Wisconsin Paper Mills 


Wisconsin Industrial Commission Reports 2.4 Per Cent Rise In Employ- 
ment In September Over August With Weekly Payrolls Up 2.3 Per Cent 
—New Outagamie Company May Purchase Patten Mill — Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeTon, Wis., November 6, 1939—Production 

gains in Wisconsin’s paper and allied industries are 
reflected in comparative employment figures an- 
nounced last week by the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission. 
‘ Appleton, with 3,290 industrial wage earners in 
September, was 2.4 per cent above August, and 3.3 
per cent over September of last year. Weekly pay- 
rolls in September of $74,300 were 2.3 per cent over 
August and 7.1 per cent over September, 1938. 

Green Bay’s gain, with 4,270 workers, was 2.2 per 
cent over August, and weekly payrolls of $113,000 
represented an increase of 2.7 per cent over Septem- 
ber of last year. Menasha gained 10.2 per cent over 
last year in employment, and Neenah 12.1 per cent. 


Consolidated Monthly Payroll $69,716 


More striking perhaps, are the comparisons at Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis. with the present employment as 
compared to the peak year of 1929. Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company had an average 
of 505 employes in 1929 at its main mill and office, 
and a payroll for the month of $69,716; in May, 
1939, the average employment was 1,022 and the 
payroll, $135,538. May represented normal months 
of the two years. This represents an increase of 120 
per cent. 

Ahdawagam Paper Products Company has 30 per 
cent more employees than in 1929, and an increase of 
46 per cent in payroll. The company has large new 
factory quarters nearing completion, which probably 
will mean further increases in workers. 

Nekoosa— Foundry and Machine Company, mak- 
ers of paper mill equipment, averaged 36 employees 
in 1929 and now has 47. 


Kimberly-Clark Hold Annual Safety Day 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation’s fourth annual safety 
day at its Kimberly, Wis. mill was one of the most 
extensive ever attempted. It was held Thursday, 
November 2, starting with open house at the mill. 
More than 1,500 persons were escorted by 60 guides 
in parties of twenty and shown operation of various 
mill departments. They were mostly the families of 
the workers, the majority of whom had never made 
such a tour before. They were also shown a motion 


picture film, ‘““The Romance of Papermaking.” This 
plan was substituted for the former safety display in 
which booths were set up illustrating safety methods. 


A special program was held the previous after- 
noon for approximately 1,000 school children of the 
village, who paraded to the mill clubhouse behind the 
high school band. J. T. Doerfler, mill manager, wel- 
comed them, and a program was put on to impress 
them with the importance of juvenile safety. 

Dr. C. A. Dykstra, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, spoke to a capacity house at the closing 
meeting Thursday evening. The estimated attendance 
was 1,200. Dr. Dykstra spoke of safety in a broader 
sense as representing security, illustrating it by trac- 
ing trends that call for the fighting of hazards under 
new conditions. 

F. J. Sensenbrenner, president of Kimberly-Clark, 
spoke briefly describing policies by which steady em- 
ployment is maintained. Remarks also were made by 
Ernst Mahler and S. F. Shattuck, vice-presidents, 
and Harold Fird, president of the Workers’ Union. 
The millwrights, finishing room and planning depart- 
ments were announced as winners in the inter-de- 
partment safety contest. A minstrel show with em- 
ployees as participants was the concluding feature of 
the program. 


Outagamie May Acquire Old Patten Mill 


Negotiations are being carried on with the City 
of Kaukauna, Wis. by the newly organized Outa- 
gamie Mills, Inc., relative to purchase by the latter 
of the former Patten Paper Company mill, now own- 
ed by the city. Several conferences have been held 
with Mayor Lewis F. Nelson and other officials to 
draw up a contract which will permit the company 
to begin preparing the mill for operations. The con- 
tract is to be submitted to the common council for 
early approval after which details as to the com- 
pany’s plans will be worthcoming. 


To Reduce Pollution in Fox River 
In an effort to minimize the pollution problem of 
the lower Fox River, the Wisconsin State Board of 
Health is planning a meeting soon with officials of 
the paper mills at Green Bay, Wis. A year has been 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Chicago Reports Trad Relatively Stable 


General Paper Merchants In Middle West Territory Report Continued 
Steady Demand and a Firm Market Situation — Paper Division of Com- 
munity Fund Reports—Firms Comply With Truck Act—Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., November 6, 1939—The Chicago 
paper trade began the first week of November in 
orderly, almost quiet, fashion. Local distributors re- 
ported a continuance of steady demand which was 
making for good business and a strong market basis 
which, if continued, would give the industry locally a 
chance to make more than mere bookkeeping entries 
out of the paper business. 

The tone was reported as fairly cautious as busi- 
ness in general backed and filled to determine whether 
or not we are in an industrial improvement cycle. 
The general belief is that little or no foreign business 
has been received to stimulate industry, that psychol- 
ogy has played a good part but that this psychology, 
if coordinated with “political peace” in America may 
extend the “good times” materially. 

Specifically, bonds and ledgers held about the same 
as last week. Sulphites were quiet in comparison, 
giving mills a chance to catch up on orders. Krafts 
were in good demand with no signs of any lessening 
in the general improved picture. Groundwoods and 
newsprints showed no change except a more orderly 
approach to the job of selling paper. Books and 
covers were in healthy shape, the former, in particu- 
lar, moving along with good demand. Waste papers 
were strong and specialties affected by the holiday 
period were indicating a good run of business. 


Spachner Promoted by Container Corp. 


J. V. Spachner has been elected a vice-president of 
the Container Corporation of America according to an 
announcement made this week by Walter P. Paepcke, 
president of the organization. Mr. Spachner is presi- 
dent of the Pioneer Paper Stock Company, a subsidi- 
ary of Container, and for several years has been a 
director of the parent concern. Mr. Spachner is 
widely known in the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers where he both as an officer and 
member has taken an active part in the constructive 
program of these groups. 


Paper Division of Community Fund 
Makes Report 


The paper division of the Community Fund of 
Chicago, under the direction of A. G. Ballenberg, 
Morris Paper Mills, has already raised $5744 of the 
total of $30,000 which is the goal for this group. The 
figures are as of November 2 when the various work- 
ers made their first major report. The entire Fund 
has raised $1,016,000 of the goal of $3,611,000 and 
the campaign is expected to be completed on Decem- 
ber 15. The paper divisions, twelve of them, have 
ween holding meetings and the solicitation has been 
spear headed by the captains, with a captain appointed 
for every seven companies. Employee groups have 
been organized to participate in the solicitation and 
one of the most interesting developments thus far has 
been the participation of employee groups as com- 
pared to last year. According to Mark Brown, head 
of the industrial division of the Fund, “this response 


has been very gratifying” and is being taken as a 
strong indication of marked improvement in business 
wherein the employee feels more prosperous and more 
confident and more inclined to give generously to as- 
sist others who are not in such a fortunate position. 


Paper Firms Comply with Truck Act 


Paper concerns operating trucks in Illinois have 
been advised by the State Department of Public 
Works and Buildings at Springfield that the Illinois 
Truck Act will go into effect on November 1 though 
final compliance dates are not set until March 1, 1940, 
The State plans to open a number of information 
points for the convenience of truckers but has like- 
wise announced the availability of several pamphlets 
which describe the duties of each classification of 
trucker. These are: No. 1 Line Haul Carrier; No. 2, 
Local Carrier; No. 3 Contract Carrier; No. 4 Private 
Carrier; No. 5 Merchant Carrier; No. 6 Specialized 
Carrier; No. 7 Interstate Carrier and No. 8 Safety 
Tests and Insurance. Most of these will be of in- 
terest to the paper trade in one form or other, the 
Interstate Carrier provisions being particularly in- 
teresting to outside mills shipping to paper distribu- 
tors in this State. Main features of the regulations 
cover bills of lading, public liability and property 
damage insurance, some limitations as to routing to be 
more specifically defined later, and reference to hours 
of work of the truckers. It is suggested that the paper 
industry will want to contact the State Department, 
Division of Motor Carriers, to secure any or all of the 
bulletins described above. 


Paper Milk Container Not Yet Approved 


Chicago’s milk war retains a status quo as Corpora- 
tion Counsel Hodes still refrains from presenting the 
Board of Health recommendations to the Chicago 
City Council for final approval or rejection. During 
the week publicity indicated the interest of various 
branches of the container industry in the possibility of 
paper container sales in this area, including the possi- 
bility of manufacturing a 2 quart container. Mean- 
while, Chicago’s Federation of Labor expressed the 
belief that the new paper container, if approved, 
might “increase prices” and throw a substantial num- 
ber of men out of work who are now employed in fac- 
tories making glass containers. However, the Federa- 
tion expressed the hope that while some employment 
would be lost in the glass industry it would be more 
than made up in the paper container industry. Con- 
sumers also began to ask questions as to the relative 
cost of milk in the glass and paper containers. 


Martin Cantine To Hold Sales Meeting 


Boston, Mass., November 6, 1939—A sales meet- 
ing of the Martin Cantine Company, of Saugerties, 
N. Y., with Norman Kimball, sales manager of that 
firm, present, is to be held with Knight, Allen & 
Clark, Inc., Friday evening, November 17. 
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Wainwright Acquires Buntin, Gillies & Co. 


Wholesale Paper Business of Buntin, Gillies & Co., Hamilton, Ont., Pur- 
chased By Norman E. Wainwright, Formerly President of Don Valley 
Paper Mills—Gair Not Interested In Lake Sulphite Pulp—Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., November 6, 1939—The widely 
known wholesale paper business of Buntin, Gillies & 
Company, Limited, Hamilton, has changed hands and 
the new proprietor is Norman E. Wainwright, of 
Toronto, who was for years President of the Don 
Valley Paper Mills, Todmorden, near Toronto. Some 
months ago, Mr. Wainwright sold out his interests 
to the Alliance Paper Mills, Merritton, Ont., and has 
until recently been looking after sales of the Don 
Valley products which are bristol, index, tag and 
folder papers as well as blotting and offset papers. 
These sales for the present will be handled by the 
staff of the Alliance Paper Mills under the direction 
of George W. Pauline, Toronto, vice president and 
sales manager. Mr. Wainwright will remove from 
Toronto and takes hold of his new business in Ham- 
ilton at the end of the present month, All the assets 
of Buntin, Gillies & Company are included in pur- 
chase and the majority of the shares of the company 
were bought by Mr. Wainwright from Mrs. Graham, 
widow of C. W. Graham, former owner who died 
about five years ago. Mr. Wainwright was born in 
England and has resided in Canada for the last 
thirty years, being associated with the paper indus- 
try all his life. He was for some years with Provin- 
cial Paper, Howard Smith Paper Mills, the Canadian 
Export Paper Company of Montreal and latterly the 
Don Valley Paper Mills. 


Gair Co. Not Interested in Lake Sulphite 


Recent reports have been in circulation that the 
assets of the Lake Sulphite Pulp Company at Red 
Rock, Ont., which has been in liquidation for many 
months, would be absorbed by one of the largest pulp 
and paper concerns in the United States. It was 
rumored that the firm was a subsidiary of the Gair 
Corporation, of New York. George W. Brown, who is 
president and general manager of the Gair Company, 
Canada, Limited, has issued a denial in which he 
states neither the parent Robert Gair Company, nor 
the Gair Company, Canada, or any of the subsidiaries 
of either company, are in any way associated directly 
or indirectly with the Lake Sulphite Pulp Company, 
the Nipigon Corporation or the English River Com- 
pany which is not a subsidiary of the Gair Company 
of New York. 


Ontario Mills Increase Force in Woods 


All the leading pulp and paper companies in On- 
tario are increasing their bush work this season from 
one third to one half the amount taken out last sea- 
son. Various employment offices have been sought 
for help. One northern company is offering first class 
board and eighty-five cents a day but so far has not 
been able to get enough men. 


Earl Rowe Predicts Better Sulphite Demand 


Hon. Earl Rowe who is president of the Great 
Lakes Paper Company, Limited, Fort William, Ont., 


last week made a business visit to the plant. He said 
that conditions in the Canadian newsprint industry 
were bound to improve as United States imports of 
Scandinavian pulp decrease due to circumstances of 
the war. There was already evidence, he said, that 
the demand for sulphite pulp will grow in the United 
States. 

Effect on Canadian mills will begin to be felt 
more substantially by the middle of 1940 and in 
the production uptrend the Fort William mill will 
share, according to Hon. Mr. Rowe. 


Minister of Forests May Go To Senate 


It is reported that Hon. Peter Heenan, who for 
several years has been Minister of Lands and For- 
ests for Ontario, will shortly be appointed to the 
Senate of Canada. He has strong support for the 
position and it is understood will fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Hon. Frank Connor of 
Toronto, 


Winchell Forecasts Big Gains in Paper Board 


L. F. Winchell, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Hinde and Dauch Paper Company of 
Canada, Limited, Toronto, recently discussed the 
paper board business under the present world econ- 
omy. He looks for a tremendous increase in demand 
for paper boards and expects a sharp jump in pulp 
and other costs. He says that the trend of practically 
all costs is upward and some rather severe adjust- 
ments have already taken place. While Scandinavian 
supply is cut off spectacular rises in pulp are fore- 
seen. The complete ulilization of the resources of 
the industry is anticipated at a profit if possible but 
without profiteering. Mr. Winchell says that paper 
boards and related products have a nearly normal 
aggregate production value that varies roughly be- 
tween forty and forty-five millions dollars and it is 
probably safe to say that no group of productions in 
Canada reflects more quickly the ups and down of 
general business activity than this group. It can 
therefore be realized why the declaration of hostili- 
ties, coming as it did during one of the seasons when 
there is a normal rising phase of requirements, im- 
mediately imposed very excessive production demands 
on all sections of the group. In addition to excessive 
domestic demands Canadian manufacturers are re- 
ceiving almost daily many urgent requests for the 
supply of board for foreign consumption and par- 
ticularly from the United Kingdom and other Em- 
pire countries which have in the past been served to 
a good extent by Scandinavian and other continental 
board manufacturers. With regard to pulp, Mr. Win- 
chell adds that Canadian paper board manufacturers 
are rather fortunately situated and so far, price in- 
creases have been limited principally to one grade 
but it is not at all precarious to forecast that the 
selling levels on all pulps not effected heretofore will 
be increased substantially very shortly. 
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Financial News of Pulp and Paper Industry 


Hearst Newspapers May In Future Pay Cash For Canadian Newsprint 
—Scott For Nine Months Reports Earnings of $1,324,785—Minnesota & 
Ontario Reports Loss of $381,008 For Quarter—Whitaker Votes Dividend. 
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Hearst May Adopt Cash Policy 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Monvrreat, Que., November 6, 1939—Much in- - 


terest has been shown here in a story appearing in 
the Financial Port of Toronto, to the effect that the 
Hearst chain of newspapers will in future pay cash 
for current deliveries of newsprint paper supplied 
by Canadian manufacturers, and that in accordance 
with this policy payment will be made in cash on 
the 25th of this month for deliveries made during 
October—‘“in striking contrast to the previous policy 
of paying in term and demand notes extending for 
four months and even longer.” The Financial Times 
of Montreal commenting on the new policy as a step 
in the right direction, remarks: 

“So far as can be ascertained, however, there has 
been no material change in the situation surrounding 
the heavy debts that have already accrued on the 
Hearst account. Nor is there assurance that cash 
payments will be continued regularly. It is under- 
stood that the Hearst organization owes Canadian 
newsprint companies $10,500,000, or more, in addition 
to $4,000,000 owed to American companies. The total 
amount owing has been little changed during the past 
year. Collateral consists of liens on various Hearst 
properties and publications, with value of such collat- 
eral necessarily uncertain. 


“Chief Canadian creditors of the Hearst organiza- 
tion include Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills, 
Consolidated Paper, Lake St. John Power & Paper, 
3rompton and others. The banks also are interested 
through an arrangement whereby they have been dis- 
counting the Hearst notes. 

“The cheering factor in the cash payment on Octo- 
ber account is that it may possibly mark a change in 
the attitude of the newsprint industry—a change dic- 
tated by the improved marketing situation that has de- 
veloped since the beginning of the war—towards a 
debtor whose past purchasing power had been so po- 
tent as to make creditors hesitate to pursue rigid col- 
lection policies.” 


Scott Paper Earns $1,324,785 


Scott Paper Company reports for nine months to 
September 30 net earnings of $1,324,785, equal after 
preferred dividends of $101,050 to $1.89 a common 
share. This compares with net earnings of $1,120,- 
032, equal after preferred dividends of $12,500, to 
$1.71 a common share in the 1938 period. 

Net sales were $13,607,852, against sales of $12,- 
144,817 a year ago, an increase of 12 per cent. 

For twelve months to Sept. 30 net available for 
the common was $1,496,153, equal to $2.31 a share. 

The balance sheet as of Sept. 30 shows current as- 
sets of $4,998,640, including cash of $1,349,106, 
against current liabilities of $1,739,952. A year ago 
the current assets were $6,732,599 with $3,619,335 
cash, against current liabilities of $1,403,114. The 
cash a year ago included $2,000,000 allocated for 
payment of the construction program then in prog- 
ress. 


Nashua Earns $130,056 


The Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company 
report for the nine months to September 30, a Consol- 
idated net profit of $130,056, after minority interest 
and a premium of $22,466 paid on preferred stock 
called, but before setting up a reserve to cover possi- 
ble losses on account of Canadian Exchange. After 
deducting preferred dividends, a balance of $119,651 
shown for the common, equalled $2.59 each on 46,- 
058 shares outstanding. The earnings compare with 
$39,605 or 86 cents a share on same number of shares 
outstanding last year. 


Canadian Paper Securities Improve 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTrREAL, Que., November 6, 1939—By brokers 
on the Montreal Stock Exchange pulp and paper se 
curities as a group are now classed among the secur!- 
ties which will benefit from war orders and also be 
reasonably assured of a maintenance of their earning 
power should any early peace be achieved. One firm 
of brokers in a market letter, says: ; 

“The past few years of ‘famine’ in the newsprint 
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and allied industries bankrupted many of the compan- 
ies and reduced the value of the group’s securities to 
a level far below the capital invested in the industry. 
The advance since September has partly adjusted this 
situation but the movement does not appear to have 
run its full course. The period of ‘famine’ is being 
replaced by ‘feast,’ or at least a full diet. At 85 per 
cent capacity and $50 a ton for newsprint, a reason- 
able return on capital invested can be attained. The 10 
per cent premium on the gross value of shipments 
has to be added. The securities as a group have not 
yet discounted this possibility.” 


Menasha to Erect $75,000 Addition 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Menasua, Wis., November 6, 1939—Construction 
of an office building at a cost of $75,000 is to be 
started soon by the Menasha Products division of 
the Marathon Paper Mills Company here. The 
contract has been awarded to the Permanent Con- 
struction Company. o 

The building will be 87 by 116% feet and will in- 
clude three stories and basement. It will be so con- 
structed that it can be enlarged to five stories. The 
structure will be used entirely for office space. It will 
be of brick and concrete. 


Minnesota and Ontario Loses 


The Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company and 
subsidiaries but excluding National Pole and Treat- 
ing Company and European subsidiaries for the Sep- 
tember quarter, report a net loss of $381,008, against 
one of $559,238 in June quarter and $693,190 loss in 
September quarter of 1938. Nine months to Sept. 
30: Net loss, $1,599,995, against $2,062,956 loss 
last year. 


Eastern Reports $74,195 Loss 


The Eastern Corporation and subsidiaries for the 
September quarter report a net loss of $74,195, con- 
trasted with a net profit of $138,684, or 64 cents each 
on 200,169 shares of common stock, for the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1938. Nine months to Sept. 30: 
Net loss, $36,060, contrasted with a net profit of 
$326,116, or $1.52 a share in the first nine months 
of 1938. 


American Paper Goods Pays 75 Cents 


The American Paper Goods Company declared a 
quarterly payment of 75 cents a share on the common 
stock, payable November 1 to stockholders of record 
October 21. The usual quarterly disbursement of 50 
cents was made on August 1. 


Union Bag Nets $207,686 


The Union Bag and Paper Corporation reports a 
net income for the September quarter of $207,686, or 
16 cents a capital share, compared with $203,667, also 
about 16 cents a share in the like 1938 period. 


Whitaker Votes $1.75 Dividend 


The Whitaker Paper Company declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 a share on preferred 
stock, payable January 1 to stockholders of record 
December 16. 
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spent by the sanitary engineering department of the 
health board on intensive research. A report has 
been compiled which will be the basis of the dis- 
cussion. Tests show that the Fox River is in a highly 
polluted condition from Appleton to Green Bay, and 
that the condition will remain as long as the sulphite 
mills continue to discharge their waste. The Wis- 
consin Conservation Commission also has interested 
itself in the problem because of the destruction of 
fish life. It is pointed out that the treatment of waste 
sulphite liquor by lime precipitation will not prevent 
the development of critical conditions during high 
temperatures and low water stages. Lack of oxygen 
in the water due to the demand of this waste is cited 
as the cause of fish destruction. 


S. F. Shattuck Addresses Rotary Club 


Speaking at a meeting of the Rotary Club at Apple- 
ton, Wis., last week, S. F. Shattuck, vice-president of 
the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, referred to the field 
of industrial relations as “America’s most significant 
frontier.” He declared that safety and health pro- 
grams, job analysis, and a carefully run “growth 
program” are elements in the best type of industrial 
management. These programs should be cooperative- 
ly run, he admonished. 

“The biggest by-product of sound industrial re- 
lations is the strengthening of our democratic struc- 
ture, and sound personnel administration based upon 
the importance of the individual is the very essense 
of democracy,” Mr. Shattuck said. 

Mr. Shattuck has been made chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee which will conduct citizenship 
training at Neenah, Wis., for young people who will 
reach the voting age of 21. A Citizenship Day is to 
be held upon completion of the course. 


Beerman-Reener Nuptials 


The marriage of William R. Beerman and Miss 
Doris Mary Renner of Neenah, Wis., took place Sat- 
urday evening, October 28, at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Neenah. Mr. Beerman is in the engineer- 
ing department of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 


Unity Paper Mill Resumes 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PotspAm, N. Y., November 4, 1939—Announce- 
ment is made here that preparations are now under 
way for a resumption of operations at the former 
Unity Paper Mill which has been closed for several 
years. Plans call for the start of operations next 
week and it is expected that both specialty and in- 
expensive papers will be produced. The Thomas 
Paper Corporation, operator of the mill, was incor- 
porated recently under state laws, the names of the 
directors being Allan L. Gurley and Bernard Wade, 
of Potsdam, and Bert W. Thomas, formerly of New- 
burgh. Repairs have been under way at the plant 
for some time past. A new smokestack has been 
erected while the machinery has been thoroughly 
overhauled by engineers working on the renovation. 
Of the three incorporators, Allan Gurley is assistant 
district attorney of St. Lawrence County while Ber- 
nard Wade is a banker and former manufacturer. 
Mr. Thomas is an experienced paper mill operator 
and manager. 
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Obituary 


Ross P. Andrews 


C[yroM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHIncTon, D. C., Nov. 8, 1939—Ross P. An- 
drews, 74, president and general manager of the R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, died suddenly last week 
at his home, 7520 Sixteenth street northwest. 

Active in club life as well as in business, Mr. An- 
drews came to Washington in the late 1880’s as a 
salesman for the J. C. Addison Paper Company. He 
was born in Warren County, Pa., in 1865. In 1893 
he bought out the Addison firm and organized the 
company which bears his name. 

President of the Merchants and Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Washington for 11 terms, he was past 
president of the National Paper Trade Association 
and of the Wholesale Stationers’ Association. He 
was a member also of the Board of Trade, the Adver- 
tising Club, Columbia Country Club, the Congres- 
sional Club, the City Club, the Elks, Cathedral Lodge 
No. 40 of Masons, and Almas Temple of the Shriners. 

Surviving him are his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Bonnell 
Andrews, of Washington; and three sisters, Mrs. 
Harriet Woolworth, of Evanston, Ill.; Mrs. E. D. 
Clark, of San Antonio, Tex.; and Mrs. Catherine 
Bean, of Detroit, Mich. 


Fred Huband 
([rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MenasHA, Wis., November 6, 1939—Fred Hu- 
band, former general superintendent and a member of 
the board of directors of the Gilbert Paper Company, 
Menasha, Wis., died November 1, at his home at 
Menasha after a long illness. He was 83 years old. 

Mr. Huband was born in London, England, Sep- 
tember 14, 1856. Before coming to the United States 
in 1884, he was engaged in making paper by hand in 
England. His first employment in the United States 
was in mills at Holyoke, Mass., where he spent two 
years. He became superintendent of the finishing 
room of the Fox River Paper Company, Appleton, 
Wis., in 1886 and a year later joined the Gilbert com- 
pany as finishing room foreman. He helped organize 
and start the manufacture of paper at the Gilbert 
plant in November of 1887. 

Mr. Huband was made general superintendent in 
1895 and was elected to the board of directors in 
1915. He resigned in 1920 because of ill health and 
spent two years in California, returning to become 
director of production. Burial was at Menasha. 


Canadian Newsprint for Mexico 


Pipsa, newsprint agency controlled by the Mexi- 
can Government which a year ago placed all its 
orders with German and other European firms, on 
Saturday announced it had ordered 100,000 short 
tons of newsprint from Canada, according to a 
Canadian Press despatch from Mexico City. 

The price was not announced. One Pipsa execu- 
tive said the agency was still getting newsprint from 
Germany and elsewhere in Europe, “but we will be 
glad to buy more from Canada if they ‘play ball’ 
with us on prices.” 

In recent years Pipsa has been handling about 30,- 
000 short tons of newsprint annually. 


Michigan Paper Merchants Meet 


The Michigan Paper Merchants Association held 
one of its periodic meetings on Thursday, October 
26 at the Olds Hotel, Lansing. R. W. Roehm, Beech- 
er, Peck & Lewis, Detroit, presided and acting Sec- 
retary F. J. Weissinger, Weissinger Paper Company, 
Lansing, made arrangements for the meeting and 
took the minutes. There was an exceptionally full 
attendance permitting a very complete and harmoni- 
ous discussion of current conditions and problems 
now prominent in the trade. Particular attention was 
given to changes under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act effective on October 24 and advice on certain 
questions from counsel of the National Paper Trade 
Association was presented by Executive Secretary 
A. H. Chamberlain who was a guest at the meeting. 
Mr. Chamberlain also submitted to the members in- 
formation compiled by the Statistical Research Divi- 
sion of the Association relative to the average paper 
merchant’s cost of handling small orders. In view 
of the unanimous feeling that the meeting had been 
helpful to all present, the chairman and secretary 
were requested to make arrangements for a similar 
gathering within a few weeks time. 


Boston Personals 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., November 6, 1939—Smith, Dee & 
Lane, the well known mill representative, announces 
that owing to a change in the personnel of this com- 
pany, E. J. Smith (“Smithie”, as he is known to the 
trade) is now in a better position than ever to serve 
his many good friends and customers in the paper 
trade to their better advantage as the concern is 
adding a number of new lines and carrying a large 
stock in the Boston warehouse. Mr. Smith, who 
handles various paper and wooden products, is sole- 
ly responsible for the affairs of the company. The 
new telephone number is Hubbard 5793. 

John F. Blackman, vice-president of the D. F. 
Munroe Company, has gone on his annual hunting 
trip to the Maine woods. 


N. E. Paper Men Hold Meetings 


Boston, Mass., November 6, 1939—A meeting of 
the Wrapping Paper Division of the New England 
Paper Merchants Association was held Thursday, 
November 2, at the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
when matters of importance were discussed. Vice- 
President John F. Blackman, in charge of that divi- 
sion, presided. 

A meeting of the Fine Paper Division of the New 
England Paper Merchants Association was held 
Tuesday, October 31, at the Chamber of Commerce, 
when subjects of vital interest were considered. Vice- 
President Frederick G. Lockwood, in charge of the 
division, was in the chair. 


Barclay Corp. Installs New Equipment 


J. S. Hartman, president, of Barclay Tissue Cor- 
poration, 315 Fifth Avenue, New York, manufac- 
turers of toilet paper and paper towels reports a de- 
cided upward trend in sales through grocery chan- 


_ nels of toilet tissue made from facial quality stock, 


and additional up to the minute equipment has been 
installed to care for this demand. 
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BELOIT HORIZONTAL 


Dual Press 


PATENTS 2S DT 


@ The Beloit Horizontal Dual Press has been improved by incorporating a 
primary roll over the first suction press, adding another nip. Thus, this press 
is now equivalent to three presses instead of two, the first suction roll doing 
double duty. 


@ The success of the Beloit Horizontal Dual Press has been definitely estab- 
lished. This new press gives even better results, 


THE BELOIT WAY % IS THE MODERN WAY 


BELOIT TRON WORKS wisconsin 





Bids for Government Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuHiInctTon, D. C., November 8, 1939—The Gov- ° 


ernment Printing Office has received the following 
bids for 10,000 pounds (116,000 sheets) of 50 per 
cent rag, 21 x 32 white ledger paper; Stanford 
Paper Company, 10.89 cents; Butler Company, 14.85 
cents; Mudge Paper Company, 10.87 cents; Baxter 
Paper Company, 12.18 cents; Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, 11 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Com- 
pany, 10.7 cents; Paper Corp. of U. S., 12.07 cents; 
Aetna Paper Company, 14.12 cents; R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, 12.3 cents; and Walker, Goulard, 
Plehn Company, 11.1 cents. 

For 4,250 sheets of 20 x 25 blue gummed paper; 
Whitaker Paper Company, $7.75 per M sheets; R. 
P. Andrews Paper Company, $9.90; Mathers-Lamm 
Paper Company, $9.87; and Virginia Paper Com- 
pany, $12.50. 

For 5,900 pounds (25,000 sheets) of 26 x 38 
H. F. sulphite manila tag board; Paper Corp. of 
U. S., 6.49 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
5.8 cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 
cents; and Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 
8.2 cents. 

For 6,665 pounds (2,400 sheets) of 25 x 34 No. 
1 binders board; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
4.16 cents; and Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Com- 
pany, 4.077 cents. 

For 33,649 pounds (253,000 sheets) of 25 x 35% 
white sulphite ledger paper; Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, 6.14 cents; Mudge Paper Company, 
7.21 cents; Stanford Paper Company, 7 cents; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, 7.17 cents; Marquette 
Paper Company, 6.23 cents; Aetna Paper Company, 
7.27 cents; and Old Dominion Paper Company, 7.147 
cents. 


Rising Paper Co. To Give Vacations 


Housatonic, Mass., November 6, 1939—The em- 
ployees of the Rising Paper Company, attending the 
annual banquet, held at the Red Lion Inn, Stock- 
bridge last week, received with pleasure an announce- 
ment from Richard Dempsey, vice president in charge 
of operations. Mr. Dempsey stated that beginning 
early in June 1940, all company employees with a 
year or more service, will receive an annual vaca- 
tion of one week with pay. 

The banquet was given the employees by Horace 
O. Moses of West Springfield, president of the 
company as is his annual custom. About 190 at- 
tended. 





Ivan Nicholl to be Superintendent 


Cartuace, N. Y., November 6, 1939—The ap- 
pointment of Ivan Nicholl as superintendent of the 
converting department at the National Paper Prod- 
ucts Company was announced last week by Peter T. 
Sinclair, resident manager. He succeeds Leslie Shel- 
don, who has retired. Mr. Nicholl has been employed 
as assistant foreman in the converting department 
for the past ten years and consequently is well ac- 
quainted with the duties of his new position. He 
graduated from the local high school in 1924 and for 
a time worked at the Deferiet mill of the St. Regis 
Paper Company. 
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B. C. Pulp Co. to Supply Pulp 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Vancouver, B. C., November 4, 1939—Decision 
to immediately erect a rayon silk plant at North Van- 
couver, B. C., may shortly be expected, according to 
officials of Vancouver Rayon Silk Mills Ltd., which 
was incorporated last July. 

Paul Zuest, Swiss rayon and pulp executive who 
has taken up residence in Vancouver and who orig- 
inated the proposal, and was appointed plant man- 
ager, is now enroute back to Vancouver after hay- 
ing interviewed investors in Europe in connection 
with the project. 

Mr. Zuest advised some time ago that his mission 
had met with success. He spent some time in New 
York and then went to Eastern Canada to contact 
investors. 

Plans of the company, as announced in July, were 
to erect a first plant to cost in the neighborhood of 
$500,000. If this proved successful, an ultimate in- 
vestment of $2,500,000 was expected. 

The company acquired the site of the old Capilano 
sawmill, just east of the Lions Gate bridge, early 
last summer. Preliminary arrangements were made 
at the same time to have pulp for the finishing plant 
supplied by the Woodfibre plant of The British 
Columbia Pulp and Paper Company Ltd. 





Newsprint Price Increase in Britain 


A Canadian Press cable from London says: “The 
controlled price of newsprint in the United Kingdom 
advanced to £17 ($75.99) effective Saturday, the 
paper Controller announced. The new figure rep- 
resents an increase of £5 15s or 51.1 per cent since 
the outbreak of war. 

“Principal reason for the increase is the difficulty 
experienced in importing pulp from Norway, Sweden 
and Finland. 

“The price boost hits hard the London dailies with 
large circulations, but there has been no indication 
of an advance in the price of newspapers. The pop- 
ular papers like the Daily Express and the Evening 
News still are selling for one penny. 

“Even with the restricted size the Express, which 
has the largest circulation in England—more than 
2,000,000—uses 1,400 tons of newsprint weekly. The 
increase in newsprint price represents an additional 
expenditure for the Express of more than £8,000 
weekly. 

“The Evening News reported a cost increase of 
£2,300 weekly but said readers could rest assured 
that every step is being taken to ensure they obtain 
their paper.” 


To Hold Hearings on Chile Agreement 


A reciprocal trade agreement with Chile is the next 
such agreement to be undertaken by the State De- 
partment. Briefs on behalf of American Industry 
may be submitted until November 11, and open hear- 
ings will begin November 27. The Import Commit- 
tee, as it has done in the past with a score of other 
agreements, will prepare a brief for the paper i 
dustry. An effort will be made to secure such modi- 
fications in the Chilean tariff procedure as may fa- 
cilitate exports of American paper to that Republic. 
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A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Financing 
and Operation of Pulp and Paper Mills 


General Construction News 


Palmer, N. Y.—The International Paper Com- 
pany, 220 East 42nd street, New York, N. ¥., Bas 
approved plans for new addition to branch mill at 
Palmer, near Corinth, used for production of book 
and writing paper stocks of various kinds. It will 
be two-story, 50 x 150 feet, reported to cost over 
$65,000, with equipment. General erection con- 
tract has been awarded to the Duplex Construc- 
tion Company, Glens Falls, N. Y., and work will 
be placed under way at once. 

Houston, Tex.—The Pollock Paper and Box 
Company, 2236 South Lamar street, Dallas, Tex., 
manufacturer of paper specialties, paper boxes and 
containers, etc., has arranged for lease of a one- 
story industrial building at 4204 Jefferson street, 
Houston, and will remodel and improve for new 
branch plant. Equipment will be installed for the 
manufacture of waxed, paraffin and other processed 
papers, with departments for other converting 
service. Cost is reported over $150,000, including 
equipment. 

Kaukauna, Wis.—The Thilmany Pulp and Paper 
Company, Inc., manufacturer of tissue and kraft 
paper stocks, waterproof papers, etc., has work in 
progress on remodeling one-story industrial build- 
ing owned by the Green Bay & Mississippi Canal 
Company, to be occupied under lease, as recently 
noted in these columns. Miscellaneous contracts 
are being let for different parts of work, including 
roofing to E. D. Chase Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Structure will be equipped for a new paper con- 
verting unit, with portion of space for storage and 
distribution. C. R. Meyer & Sons Company, 50 
State street, Oshkosh, has the general contract for 
building work. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Rayonier, Inc., 343 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, Cal., manufacturer of 
bleached sulphite pulp, is making ready for maxi- 
mum operations at branch mill at Tacoma, where 
an improvement program is in progress. Com- 
pany also is pushing work on new branch mill now 
in course of erection at Fernandina, Fla., and pro- 
poses to begin production at this plant around the 
first of the year. It will be developed to full ca- 
pacity closely following. Capacity production is 
being maintained at branch plants at Hoquiam, 
Shelton and Port Angeles, Wash., with heavy 
tonnage shipments now going forward. Operations 
will be continued on current basis at these mills 
lor an indefinite period. 

Espanola, Ont.—The Abitibi Power and Paper 
ompany, Ltd., Iroquois Falls, Ont., is consider- 


ing plans for modernization and improvements in 


branch mill at Espanola, to be used for sulphite 
pulp manufacture. Work is estimated to cost close 
to $100,000, including equipment. The mill has 
been idle for some time past. 

South Braintree, Mass. — The Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pa., manufacturer of insula- 
tion board products, cork board specialties, roofing 
and other felts, etc., has awarded general contract 
to McCreery & Theriault, 303 Columbus avenue, 
Boston, Mass., for proposed new additions to 
branch mill at South Braintree, consisting of a 
main two-story unit, and several smaller structures. 
Also, for certain improvements in present plant. 
Work is scheduled to be placed under way at once. 
Cost estimated in excess of $65,000, with equipment. 


St. Jerome, Que.—The Rolland Paper Company, 
116 St. Paul street, West,, Montreal, Que., has 
approved plans for erection of large addition to 
mill at St. Jerome, to provide for an increase of 
about 25 per cent in present capacity. New struc- 
ture will be one-story and is reported to cost over 
$150,000, with equipment. A contract for a new 
paper-making machine, for production of bond, 
ledger and other paper stocks, has been placed 
with the Dominion Engineering Company, Ltd., 
Montreal. Work will be carried on during the 
winter and is scheduled for completion early next 
spring. 

New Companies 


New York, N. Y.—The York Container Corpor- 
ation has been chartered with capital of $20,000, to 
manufacture and deal in paper boxes and containers 
of various kinds. New company is represented by 
Max Schoengold, 18 East 41st street, New York, 
attorney. 

Boston, Mass.—The Shamroth Paper Company, 
741 East Sixth street, South Boston, has been in- 
corporated with capital of 100 shares of stock, no 
par value, to deal in paper products of various kinds. 
Josiah Shamroth is president; and Simon Shamroth, 
treasurer. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Pierce Carton Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, has been incorporated with capital of 
100 shares of stock, no par value, to manufacture 
and deal in paper boxes and containers. New com- 
pany is represented by Meyer W. Ross, 1450 Broad- 
way, New York, attorney. 

Chicago, Ill—The Chicago Box Company, Inc., 
818-20 North Franklin street, has been incorporated 
with capital of 100 shares of stock, no par value, to 
manufacture paper boxes and containers. Company 
is affiliated with the Chicago Cigar Box Company, 
Inc., address noted. The incorporators include K. S. 
Richter and N. F. Cronin. 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Encianp Ssctien. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Devaware Vatiry Sxcrion, Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—Second Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Laxe States Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Second Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, 
Appleton, Wis. 


Katamazoo Vatiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, 
American Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


STATE OF BUSINESS 


Whether the current and steady expansion of do- 
mestic industrial activity can be maintained without 
some tapering off next month, as some economists 
and business leaders regard as probable, it is certain 
that the present state of business is continuing at a 
very high level. The index of general business ac- 
tivity for the past week stood at 104.7 per cent, in 
contrast with 89.1 per cent for the like week last 
year. In general, American industry is now operat- 
ing above the average level of 1929. More industrial 
products were manufactured in October 1939 than 
in any October since 1928. The prospect indicates 
that increased production can be expected in Novem- 
ber and December 1939. 

This activity as indicated by the index issued by 
the Federal Reserve Board for October 1939, was 
120 per cent, based upon the average of the 1923-1925 
level of activity as 100. The monthly average on 
October 1929 was 119, in 1932 it dropped to 66, 
advanced to 96 in October 1938 and rose to 120 in 
October 1939. In terms of industrial activity the 
present exceeds that of 1929 but business profits are 
smaller today and despite high taxes the Government 
is not within three billion dollars of balancing re- 
ceipts with expenditures. 

The strong expansion in American industry has 
created a surge of buying of practically all forms of 
paper and paper products and most mills have been 
operating at or close to actual capacity if not theoreti- 
cal capacity. The effect of this sharp increase in or- 
ders for almost all materials and products, while 
generally considered in substantial part due to in- 
ventory accumulation, has produced a sharp rise in 
prices. In general, this increase is held to be justi- 
fied in lifting prices to a more adequate level in com- 


parison with rising costs. As the first buying wave 
has now largely subsided, industry is now relatively 
stable and many leaders in the paper and pulp in- 
dustry as in other major industries, continue to ad- 
vise caution against the danger of over-expansion. 


In the October 30 issue of The Guaranty Survey, 
published by the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, the opinion is expressed that “the price ad- 
vances that have already taken place have had marked 
effects on the business situation in this country, 
The general level of wholesale commodity prices, as 
measured by the weekly index of the Department of 
Labor, rose 6.6 per cent during the five weeks ended 
September 23 and reached the highest point since 
March of last year. This advance marked the re- 
versal of a gradual downward trend that had con- 
tinued for more than two years and carried the gen- 
eral average to the lowest level since the summer of 
1934. Inasmuch as the low point was reached about 
two weeks prior to the outbreak of hostilities and 
there had been signs of expanding domestic business 
for several weeks before that, it may be questioned 
whether Europe was solely responsible for the re- 
versal of the price trend. But there can be no doubt 
that Europe, if it did not initiate the upward move- 
ment, at least greatly accelerated it. 

“While the rise in prices was shared by all the 
major commodity groups, it was much more pro- 
nounced in some than in others. In general, raw ma- 
terials and semi-manufactured articles rose sharply, 
while the advance in finished products was compara- 
tively moderate. Farm products and foods registered 
swift advances immediately upon the outbreak of 
hostilities. On the other hand, such groups as fuels 
and lighting materials and building materials were 
only slightly affected.” 

In continuing its review to include the diversity of 
price movements the Survey stated in part: “In some 
instances, at least the comparative stability of prices 
of finished products in the face of rising quotations 
for raw materials has been a matter of deliberate 
policy. Manufacturers in many lines appear to have 
chosen to accept a reduced spread between costs and 
selling prices. This policy of restraint has been fos- 
tered by Government officials, who apparently look 
with favor on increases in the relative prices of cer- 
tain basic commodities, particularly of farm prod- 
ucts, as contributing to the balanced price structure 
considered essential to business recovery. How far 
the advance in raw materials can go without neces- 
sitating broader adjustments in prices of finished 
goods is problematical. It is clear that such a one- 
sided movement cannot continue indefinitely. If the 
advance in raw materials persists, it may place some 
industries in a difficult position. But, in so far as 
the anticipated increase in demand is realized, any 
difficulty experienced by manufacturers as a result 
of the reduced margin between prices and unit costs 
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will be at least partly offset by the vital savings in 
overhead expenses inherent in large-scale operations.” 

In the opinion of Government advisers industrial 
expansion must go higher than the present level for 
full recovery; that prosperity will come when the 
Federal Reserve Board index ranges between 140 
and 150 per cent of the 1923-1925 level. At that 
range, with a somewhat higher price level than at 
present, there would be a national income of about 
$90,000,000,000. This would permit balancing of the 
Federal budget at present tax rates and at the present 
rate of expenditures. It is pointed out that an income 
at that level would provide five million more men with 
jobs than at present and that these employed men 
would provide a purchasing power in the cities that 
would absorb a much larger volume of farm prod- 
ucts and would bolster the income from agriculture 


and so furnish a wider market for the products of 
industry. 


15 Million Acres of Paper 


New Haven, Conn., October 30, 1939—‘Fifteen 
‘ million acres of paper is a blanket which would cover 
more than five times the area of the state of Con- 
necticut, but it is the quantity of news print used 
in the United States this year,” said R. S. Kellogg, 
secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, New 
York, speaking at the weekly luncheon of the New 
Haven Advertising Club today. 

“Those who are statistically minded can picture 
this tremendous quantity of news print paper in 
other striking ways. It would, for instance, make a 
belt nearly a mile wide around the earth at the 
equator or extend in a strip 500 feet wide from the 
earth to the moon. New England is familiar with 
wood piles. News print paper is a 100 per cent for- 
est product. The wood used in making the news 
print paper used in the United States in 1939 piled in 
cord fashion 4 feet wide and 4 feet high would ex- 
tend for 8,000 miles. Nevertheless, despite all the 
talk of forest devastation, there is no shortage of 
paper-making material in North America. News 
print paper is an international commodity with a 
world-wide market. That used in the United States 
this year will come about 25 per cent from domestic 
mills, 9 per cent from northern Europe and 66 per 
cent from Canada and Newfoundland.” 


Buys Paper Under Walsh-Healey Act 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 8, 1939—During 
the week ended October 21, the Government pur- 
chased $78,968.21 worth of paper and allied products 
under the Walsh-Healey Act as follows: Perkins- 
Goodwin Company, N. Y. C., $29,545.20 worth of 
mimeograph and printing paper for the War Air 
Corps; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, Washing- 
_ D. C., $17,287.01 worth of mimeograph paper 
or the War Department; Joseph M. Price t/a Im- 
Proved Mailing Case Company, N. Y. C., $15,450.00 
worth of fiber containers for the War Ordnance; the 
Canister Company, Phillipsburg, N. J., $16,686.00 
worth of fiber containers for the War Ordnance. 
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Production Ratio Report 


These statistics are based upon paper production 
reports to the American Paper and Pulp Association. 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES! 

Months 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 
jequery 63.9% 90.3% 
ebruary 68.7% 90.1% 
69.6% 90.3% 
92.1% 


September 
October 

November 
December 


Year Average... 
First 43 -weeks.. 82.8% 71.3% 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES! 
CURRENT WEEKS, 1939 seria va WEEKS, 
8 


September 23 September 26.5 .cccccces 78.4% 
September 30 October 81.1% 
October October 

Octboer 14 October 15 . 
October 21 October 22 83.8% 
October 28 CE Be k6sicccacens 81.8% 


The following statistics show the number of mills 
reporting by ratio groups: 
Number of Mills Reporting—Current Weeks 


Oct. Oct. 

» ’ 7, 14, 21, 28, 
Ratio Limits 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 
0% to 50% 35 34 32 34 31 25 
51% to 100% 270 271 273 267 250 170 


Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. 
23 30 


Total Mills Reporting.. 305 305 305 301 281 195 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS 


Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” re- 
ported to the National Paperboard Association. 


Feb. Mar. 
68% 68% 


Week end. Oct. 14, 1939—83% 
Week end. Oct. 21, 1939—84% 
Week end. Oct. 28, 1939—85% 


Week end. Sept. 23, 1939—80% 
Week end. Sept. 30, 1939—82% 
Week end. Oct. 7, 1939—84% 


1 Production-capacity ratios are based upon six-day capacity ratings 
which are adjusted periodically to correspond with the ratings reported 
by individual companies. Ratios are subject to revision until all 
reports are received. 


To Reopen Livermore Falls Mill 


According to a statement made by Daniel J. 
Walsh, general superintendent of Parker-Young 
Company, the Livermore Falls Pulp Mill at Ply- 
mouth, N. H., will reopen to start manufacture of 
ground wood pulp in about a month’s time, or as 
soon thereafter as the mill is ready. At the present 
time there is a gang of 25 workmen under Joseph 
Temple installing new equipment and repairing the 
dam. 

The decision to reopen the mill has come through 
pressure of business. The plant at Lincoln has en- 
joyed a full time schedule for the past two years and 
now feels the need of the auxiliary mill at Livermore 
Falls. The Parker-Young Company, operated the 
Livermore Falls plant from 1917 to 1934 when it 
was closed. Among the repairs are new roofs and 
new flood gates. When the mill opens it will employ 
about 25 men who will be under the supervision of 
Thomas Warren. - 





Some of this Company's 
facilities for producing 
liquid chlorine. View in 
the cell room of the 
Pennsylvania Salt plant 
ot Wyandotte. 


A few of the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company 
Chemical Products: 


CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 
ALUM 
PERCHLORON 
SODA ASH 
ACID-PROOF CEMENTS 
SODIUM ALUMINATE 
AMMONIA 
BLEACHING POWDER 
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Pulp mills and paper manufacturers from coast to coast, know 
Pennsylvania Salt liquid chlorine as a pure and dependable 
product that makes an important contribution to the smooth 
operation of their plants. 

Many of the industry’s leaders rely in whole or in part on 


this Company for liquid chlorine. Our facilities, therefore, 
are large, and we are able to supply your needs. 


Your order is given prompt attention and is carefully followed 


through until the shipment reaches your plant. 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York - Chicago - St. Louis - Pittsburgh - Tacoma - Wyandotte 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MANU/FAK TURING COJMPANY 
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Review Of Paper Industry Literature 


Copies of United States Patents can be obtained from 
the United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., 
for 10 cents each. Send currency, not stamps. 


Paper Specialties 


Composite Wrapping Materials. British Waxed 
Wrappings, Ltd., and R. J. Browne. Brit. pat. 491,- 
147 (Feb. 24, 1937).—Parchment or greaseproof 
paper (to be used in contact with the fatty substance 
to be wrapped) is combined with a film of material 
(metal foil) which is opaque to light, and with an- 
other sheet of paper, the adhesive being inodorous 
wax (paraffin with a melting-point above 48° C.) 
and both the outer faces being kept free from wax.— 
A.P.-C. 

Manufacture of Greaseproof and Waterproof 
Materials from Paper, Pasteboard, Fabric, etc. A. 
Talalay. Brit. pat. 479,110 (April 27, 1936).—The 
body paper is drawn through a bath containing a 
dilute alkali hydroxide or carbonate solution and a 
wetting agent. It is then impregnated with a protein 
(such as glue or globulin) and treated with a harden- 
ing agent (such as formaldehyde or chrome alum). 
Compacting of the board may be effected either by 
treating it between the protein impregnation and 
hardening steps with a salt which will reversibly 
precipitate the protein (such as sodium salts, calcium 
lactate, etc.), or by using a mixture of proteins of 
acidic and basic nature.—A.P.-C. 

Production of Sheet Formations of a Leather- 
Like Character from Fibers and Polymerization 
Products of Unsaturated Organic Compounds. 
W. Freudenberg, H. Freudenberg, O. Freudenberg 
and R. Freudenberg. Brit. pat. 488,394 (June 18, 
1937).—Fleeces of loose fibers (such as skin or 
leather fibers, vegetable or mineral fibers) are con- 
verted into sheet formations by impregnation with a 
binding agent consisting of polymerization products 
of vinyl compounds, acrylic acid compounds, and 
their homologues and derivatives, and pressing or 
calendering with heat. The product may be coated 
with lacquer without previous priming. The binding 
agent may be applied as an aqueous emulsion or sus- 
pension, or as a solid.—A.P.-C. 

Decorative Papers. Dennison-Victor Company, 

td., assignees of B. Asnes. Brit. pat. 487,603 (Dec. 
22, 1936).—The paper, preferably of open alpha- 
cellulose fibers, is coated with glistening flakes and 
creped and (or) corrugated, the flakes being sus- 
pended in the creping solution.—A.P.-C. 

Compound Paper. The Bushing Company, Ltd., 
and Wm. J. Brown. Brit. pat. 486,534 (June 7, 
1938) —Electric bushings, etc., are made by sizing 
paper by adding saponified or finely ground phenol- 


or cresol-formaldehyde resin to the pulp during the 
beating process, fabricating paper therefrom, coating 
the sheets with further synthetic resin of the same 
kind, e.g., as varnish, and assembling the sheets and 
uniting them by heat and pressure.—A.P.-C. 


Machinery 


Apparatus for Barking Logs. Johan Daniel 
Ullgren, assignor to Ruths-accumulators Nordiska 
Aktiebolag. U.S. pat. 2,125,529 (Aug. 2, 1938).—A 
bundle of logs is placed in a suitable container, at 
least part of the bottom of which is formed of pris- 
matic rolls having preferably an even number of sides 
and spaced apart so that the logs cannot fall through 
the interstices between the rolls. Barking is effected 
by the rotation of the prismatic rolls. Means are 
provided for feeding logs into the container and for 
ejecting the barked logs. (Cl. 144-208).—A.P.-C. 

Chip Packer. Harry Coolidge, assignor to Fibre 
Making Processes, Inc. U. S. pat. 2,119,571 (June 
7, 1938).—The packer comprises a propeller and 
means for admitting steam under pressure to the 
propeller and discharging the steam therefrom ‘in such 
a manner that the propeller is driven in the desired 
direction. (Cl. 92-7).—A.P.-C. 

Rotary Screen for Paper Stock. Bird Machine 
Company. Brit. pat. 480,595 (Feb. 21, 1938).—The 
driving mechanism for an inward-flow screen is 
mounted clear of the lower part of the end wall of the 
vat to give access to manholes in the wall. Means are 
provided for vibrating the vat and for supplying pulp 
from flow boxes to the vat—A.P.-C. 

Vibratory Screen. James Mess and Robert 
Stroud, assignors to Niagara Screens and Machines, 
Ltd. U. S. pat. 2,120,032 (June 7, 1938)—A slightly 
inclined screen frame is gyrated in the planes of its 
screens by eccentric gyrating means, the connection 
with the frame being at one end and such that the 
screen frame; may rock vertically about an axis 
adjacent the gyrating means. The other end of the 
screen frame is supported in such a way that it may 
move longitudinally in response to the gyrating means 
but not laterally, while means are provided to impart 
a vertical vibratory movement to the said end. The 
screen frame must also be rockable relatively to the 
vibrating means on a vertical axis to permit of the 
gyratory movement taking place. (Cl. 209-325).— 
A.P.-C, 

Pulp Screening Machine. Nelson M. Knight. 
U. S. pat. 2,122,475 (July 5, 1938).—The construc- 
tion of the screen disclosed in Knight’s U. S. pat. 
2,003,150, of May 28, 1935, is modified by providing 
screen-supporting means which permit the screen to 
yield slightly in the direction of the movement of the 
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pulsating plates, so that as the speed of movement of 
the pulsating plates increases from the beginning of 
each stroke to the center thereof, the pressure to 
which the baffle plates are subjected will cause a 
yielding movement of the screen in the same direction 
as that of the pulsating plates (but to a less extent) 
with the result that the relative movement between 
the two sets of plates will be a much more even and 
uniform movement than where the baffle plates are 
stationary. (Cl. 92-34).—A.P.-C. 

Method of and Apparatus for Forming a Pulp 
Web. James Fish and Arnold J. Barea, assignors 
to Brown Company. U. S. pat. 2,116,168 (May 3, 
1938).—A liquid sheet of pulp stock is run on to 
the Fourdrinier wire in the usual manner and may 
be subjected to the usual lateral shake. At a point 
where an incipient layer of fiber is formed against 
the face of the wire while the upper portion of the 
liquid sheet of stock has lost no appreciable 
amount of its white water, the sheet is subjected 
to a vibration of such a nature as to set up a series 
of standing waves in the aqueous upper portion 
of the sheet this being effected by imparting to the 
shake rails and the table rolls supported thereby a 
rapid vertical oscillation of small amplitude (e.g., 
a few hundredths of an inch). Furthermore, one 
or more of the table rolls may be omitted at the 
point in question. (Cl. 92-45).—A.P.-C. 

Paper Manufacture. Leonard R. Growdon, as- 
signor to K. C. M. Company. U. S. pat. 2,121,540 
(June 21, 1938).—Paper stock is flowed on a form- 
ing wire and water is withdrawn through the wire 
to effect the first stage of formation with the wire 
side surface zone deficient in the ultimate amount of 
mineral material desired. A suspension containing 
predetermined amounts of surface paper-making 
material is brought into contact with the formed web 
to be absorbed into and upon the wire-side surface 
zone. Then the sheet is subjected to suction on the 
side opposite that to which additional paper forming 
material was added. (Cl. 92-40).—A.P.-C. 

Controlling the Concentration or Consistency of 
Paper Pulp Suspensions. A. J. Loyuin. Brit. pat. 
481,904 (Sept. 21, 1936).—An impulse member (per- 
forated paddle) in the pulp is oscillated by constant 
mechanical means through an elastic drive so that the 
amplitude of the oscillations depends on the con- 
sistency of the pulp and they are integrated by a pawl, 
and after a predetermined number of cycles a dilut- 
ing device is effected by the ratchet wheel.—A.P.-C. 

Device for Controlling the Feed of Stock on the 
Paper Machine. Gebruder Palm. Fr. pat. 826,929 
(Sept. 20, 1937). —The amount of stock for the paper 
machine is regulated by providing at a suitable point 
in the path of the stream an adjustable baffle or parti- 
tion which divides the stream into two portions, one 
which goes to the paper machine and the other which 
returns to the main supply of stock. The adjust- 
ment of the dividing baffle is automatically effected 
by a remote-controlled electric motor.—A.P.-C. 

Thickness Indicator for Paper Machines. Patrick 
J. Fitzgerald, assignor to The Fitzgerald Manufac- 
turing Company. U. S. pat. 2,117,841 (May 17, 
1938).—A roller at the end of a lever carried by a 
swingably mounted frame is yieldably maintained in 
contact with the surface of a roll on which paper or 
board is deposited and built up. Suitable means are 
provided for multiplying and indicating the displace- 
ment of the roller relatively to the surface of the roll. 
(Cl. 33-172).—A.P.-C. 
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Stock Tank or Mixing Box. Herman L. Kutter, 
assignor to The Black-Clawson Company. U. S. pat. 
2,116,763 (May 10, 1938).—The invention provides 
a mixing box having baffle means which give abrupt 
changes in direction of flow of the pulp. The box 
has an air collector so arranged as to cause the stock 
to flow approximately horizontally as it moves 
towards the discharge opening so that air is extracted. 
(Cl. 92-43) .—A.P.-C. 

Jordan Engine. Wm. Finnegan, assignor to The 
Carborundum Company. U. S. pat. 2,120,697 (June 
14, 1938).—The engine has a plug and shell that are 
formed of bonded abrasive granules of different grits 
and hardnesses, both provided with suitably shaped 
grooves. (Cl. 92-27).—A.P.-C. 

Jordan Engine. Archer LeRoy Bolton assignor 
to John W. Bolton & Sons, Inc. U. S. pat. 2,120,482 
(June 14, 1938).—The operating edges of some or all 
of the knives or bars, straight or bent, are crimped. 
This permits of reducing the thickness of the knives 
or bars without reducing their strength.—A.P.-C. 

Paper Making Machines. V. J. B. Apparatebau 
G.m.b.H. Brit. pat. 481,705 (March 16, 1938).—In 
paper machines in which the white water is used to 
wash the wire or other part of the machine, blockage 
of the conduits through which the white water is con- 
veyed is prevented by imparting a whirling movement 
to the water, by means of an apparatus which is 
described.—A.P.-C. 

Apparatus for Feeding Pulp to Paper Machines. 
Société Francaise des Régulateur Universels Arca, 
assignor to British Arca Regulators, Ltd. Brit pat. 
482,494 (March 30, 1938).—The apparatus com- 
prises a controllably fed mixer, a constant-pressure 
regulatable discharge distributor and a pressure-loss 
and variable-level consistency controller-regulator, 
part or the whole of the regulated pulp fed to the 
distributor being transferred to the controller-regu- 
lator through a gaged aperture in a disk at the end of 
a flared nozzle connected to the underside of the dis- 
tributor chamber and of such size that variations in 
the friction of the pulp against the walls are negligible. 
—A.P.-C. 

Automatic Control of the Feed Pressure of 
Stock. James T. Coghill, assignor to The Noble & 
Wood Machine Company. U. S. pat. 2,114,101 (April 
12, 1938).—Stock is fed under pressure to a process- 
ing machine (e.g., refiner, jordan, etc.) through a 
pipe provided with a T-connection for the return of 
the excess stock back to the supply chest. In the re- 
turn pipe there is a partition or wall having an open- 
ing which may be more or less opened or closed by 
means of an adjustable valve gate. A diaphragm 
valve is connected to the feed pipe at or near the 
point of delivery of the stock to the processing 
machine ; variations in pressure in the feed pipe are 
transmitted to the diaphragm valve which is used to 
control the opening of the valve gate in the stock- 
return pipe in such a way as to maintain the pressure 
constant. (Cl. 137-153).—A.P.-C. ; 

Forming Paper Webs. Wm. R. Kellett, assignor 
to Paper Patents Company. U. S. pat. 2,134,408 
(Oct. 25, 1938).—By the use of sufficient pressure 
applied to a body of stock supported on an exposed 
zone of a fourdrinier wire, removal of practically all 
the water load can be effected in a few inches of 
travel of the wire with the formation of an exception- 
ally well felted sheet. When forming paper in this 
manner the consistency of the stock may be reduced 
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below that generally used at present. (Cl. 92-44).— 
A.P.-C. 

Paper Machine Slice. Nickolas J. Niks. U. S. 
pat. 2,127,698 (Aug. 23, 1938).—The stock is de- 
livered to the wire of the machine through a pas. 
extending vertically upwards from a level below that 
of the breast roll. The front wall of the passage 
reaches to substantially the lowest generator of the 
breast roll. The back wall extends upwardly to a 
point above the breast roll, and an adjustable sub- 
stantially horizontal slice extends from a point above 
the breast roll to the back wall of the passage. The 
breast roll may be solid, perforated or of the suction 
type. A number of adjustable slices are provided 
close to the wire as it passes around the breast roll. 
(Cl. 92-44).—A.P.-C. 

Suction Box Conditioner. Harry G. Specht and 
Nelson W. Webb, assignors to Eastwood-Nealley 
Corporation. U. S. pat. 2,128,023 (Aug. 23, 1938) .— 
The invention provides means whereby a suitable re- 
surfacing power-driven grinding element operates on 
the cover of a paper machine suction box, either in 
its operative position in the paper machine, or after 
removing the machine. (Cl. 51-56).—A.P.-C. 


Felt-Conditioners for Paper Machines. Frederick 
W. Vickery. Brit. pat. 481,825 (March 18, 1938).— 
Addition to No. 462,007.—The cleaning jets of a felt 
conditioner according to the main patent are confined 
laterally by guard means which contact with the felt 
to confine the fluid to the width of the felt immedi- 
ately to be acted upon by the suction box of the con- 
ditioner—A.P.-C. 


Method and Apparatus for Making joints in 
Woven Wire Fabric. Edward J. Buell and Francis 
D. Martin, U. S. pat. 2,113,265; Edward J. Buell 
and Frederick C. Few, U. S. pat. 2,113,266 (April 
5, 1938).—No. 2,133,265—A strip containing fusible 
material is interposed between the ends of the fabric 
to be joined; a heat applicator is positioned adjacent 
to the interposed strip, and is then moved at a sub- 
stantially uniform velocity across the entire length 
of the joint, the heat being regulated so as to be 
sufficient to fuse the strip to the fabric without pro- 
ducing any objectionable changes in the molecular 
structure of the wire fabric. No. 2,133,266—A seam- 
forming apparatus of the general nature disclosed in 
the preceding patent takes the form of a shoe adapted 
to be moved transversely of the fabric and under- 
neath the seam. The upper surface of the shoe is 
preferably shaped somewhat similar to the hull of an 
inverted canoe, the keel line of which is in alignment 
with the plane of contact between the ends of the 
fabric. The fusible strip is introduced progressively 
into the seam space during the seam-forming opera- 
tion. (Cl. 140-3) —A.P.-C. 

Fourdrinier Wire Seam. Nelson W. Webb, 
assignor to Eastwood-Nealley Corporation. U. S. 
pats. 2,116,811 and 2,116,812 (May 10, 1938).—No. 
2,116,811—The ends of the wire are joined by means 
of a brazed or soldered seam produced with the use 
of a single brazing or soldering strand composed of a 
core or body of non-fusible or hard metal (bronze, 
nickel, or bronze or nickel alloy) and a coating of 
fusible metal (hard or soft solder). The core or 
ody is of elongated rectangular shape in cross sec- 
tion, its length being substantially the full thickness 
of the cloth or fabric and its width being approxi- 
mately the same as the diameter of the weft wires of 
the fourdrinier. No. 2,116,812-—A novel seam wire 


is used which automatically gauges, positions and 
guides the parts during the steps of the seaming 
operation. The seam wire is longitudinally ribbed, 
the ribs being so arranged that the wire has a cross- 
shaped section. The wire has a core of a hard or 
relatively infusible wire (bronze, hard brass, etc.), 
while the rest of the wire, including the rib portion, 
is composed of a metal or alloy fusible at soldering 
or brazing temperature (e.g., a soft solder, or a silver 
or other suitable hard solder). (Cl. 245-10).—A.P.C. 

Shake Mechanism for Paper Machine Wires. FE. 
Alexander Charlton, assignor to International Paper 
Company. U. S. pat. 2,124,028 (July 19, 1938). 
—Cylinders are supported under the wire, and 
plungers are reciprocated in the cylinders, the upper 
faces of the plungers at the top of their stroke being 
below the top of the cylinder, the water draining 
through the wire and collected in the cylinders serving 
to transmit the upward trust of the plungers to the 
wire. (Cl. 92-45).—A. P.-C. 

Fourdrinier Wire. Harry G. Specht, assignor to 
Encor Corporation. U. S. pat. 2,122,592 (July 5, 
1938).—Warp wires of square cross section are used 
so as to provide a larger wearing surface which will 
remain uniform throughout a longer wearing life and 
to provide also a relatively smooth top surface, while 
at the same time maintaining equal porosity for a 
given mesh and wire gauge as the usual type of four- 
drinier wire having circular cross-section warp wires. 
The sharp corners of the square cross-section wires 
are used to cause the same to embed into the weft 
wires through the beating action of the reed, whereby 
the tops of the weft knuckles: are brought nearer to 
the top surface of the fabric and the knuckles are 
more tightly interlocked to prevent sleaziness. (Cl. 
139-425) —A.P.-C. 

Guide Control Means for Fourdrinier Wires. 
Paul E. Friedemann, assignor to Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company. U. S. pat. 2,117,- 
878 (May 17, 1938).—On either side and just beyond 
the edge of the fourdrinier wire there is provided a 
photo-electric cell and a source of light which norm- 
ally acts on the photo-electric cell. When the wire is 
displaced sideways to such an extent as to intercept 
the light falling on the photo-electric cell, means are 
brought into operation to displace the axis of one of 
the rolls carrying the wire so as to shift it back to its 
normal position. Should either of the lights or photo- 
electric cells fail, the roll-axis displacing means will 
operate to continuously shift the roll back and forth 
so as to shift the wire back and forth within narrow 
limits. (Cl. 271-2.6).—A.P.-C. 

Fourdrinier Wire. Louis N. Weber, assignor 
to Appleton Wire Works Inc. U. S. pat. 2,132,252 
(Oct. 4, 1938).—The warp wires are of flat rectangu- 
lar cross-secton and the weft wires are tubular. The 
weft wires are deformed by the warp wires to pro- 
duce a crimped and knuckled structure in which the 
crimp will be relatively deeper than has been possible 
with solid weft wires. The relatively flattened 
knuckles produced in the weft wires are substantially 
in the plane of the relatively flat knuckles of the 
warp wires and produce a smoother paper forming 
surface of increased area. (Cl. 139-425).—A.P.-C. 

Means and Method of Vibrating the Wire of a 
Paper Machine. Edward W. Smith assignor to 
Submarine Signal Company. U. S. pat. 2,128,269 
(Aug. 30, 1938).—Vertical vibrations are imparted 
to one or more of the rolls supporting the wire. Each 
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end of the roll shaft is journalled in a mass in which 
it can freely rotate and which rests on a helical 
spring and suitable electrical, magnetic or mechanical 
means are provided for vibrating the mass. Prefer- 
ably, equal amplitudes are produced at both ends of 
the roll, which may be in or out of phase with each 
other as desired. (Cl. 92-45).—A.P.-C. 


Woven Wire Fabric for Dandy Rolls, Cylinder — 


Molds, Etc. Nelson W. Webb, assignor to East- 
wood-Nealley Corporation. U. S. pat. 2,134,293 
(Oct. 25, 1938).—The weft wires go around the cir- 
cumference and the warp wires lie parallel to the 
length of the cylinder. Seam-forming wires which 
are such that they may be readily soldered in place 
are woven into the fabric, as warp wires, at suitable 
intervals corresponding to the circumference of the 
cylinder. (Cl. 245-10).—A.P.-C. 


Dandy Roll and Cylinder Mold and Method of 
Making Same. Peter S. Sinclair. U. S. pats. 2,117,- 
217 and 2,117,222 (May 10, 1938).—In the joining 
of the ends of the covering of a dandy roll or cylinder 
mold, means are provided to cause most of the solder 
to take its position nead the end of the abutting wires 
while a much smaller quantity is allowed to flow 
back away from the ends of the wires to be fastened 
together. Various means of attaining this end are 


described. (Cl. 245-10).—A.P.-C. 


Press Roll for Paper Machines and Method of 
Making the Same. Ralph E. Cleveland. UV. S. pat. 
2,114,072 (April 12, 1938).—The surface of a metal 
roll is sand-blasted so that indentations are produced 
of sufficient porosity to prevent picking up paper 
fibers but too small to leave an imprint on paper, 
and the surface is lightly coated with chromium with- 
out substantially decreasing its porosity. (Cl. 92-49). 
—A.P.-C. 

Table Roll Structures for Paper Machines. Earl 
E. Berry, assignor to Beloit Iron Works. U. S. pat. 
2,111,833 (March 22, 1938).—Either solid or hollow 
table rolls of diameter as small as 1 in. or less are 
used without danger of bending or bowing, by sup- 
porting the rolls throughout the greater part of their 
length on the underside thereof, by a bearing mem- 
ber which can be readily lubricated with a fluid 
allowed to flow upwardly from the bottom of the 
bearing member around the table roll. The rolls are 
not journalled in a tight fixed bearing support, and 
when rotated at high speeds tend to seek their own 
dynamic center; this tendency is overcome by the 
weight of the forming wire and paper stock thereon, 
thereby producing, if desired, a vibrating effect which 
aids the formation of the sheet. This construction 
permits of running the rolls at speeds up to 11,000 
r.p.m. (Cl. 92-44).—A.P.-C. 

Paper Machine Table Roll Structure. Earl E. 
Berry, assignor to Beloit Iron Works. U. S. pat. 
2,111,835 (March 22, 1938).—Small diameter table 
rolls mounted in the suction boxes to support the 
wire as it passes over the suction boxes are provided 
with bearings that support them for more than 180° 
of their diameter along substantially their entire 
length. The bearings are constructed so that their 
size can be adjusted along their length in order to 
compensate for unevenness in diameter or in wear: 
a hydraulic seal is provided that co-operates with the 
deckle straps so as to seal the suction boxes. (CI. 
92-51).—A.P.-C. 

Paper Making Machine. Harry A. Chuse. U. S. 
pat. 2,118,491 (May 24, 1938).—The breast roll is 
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much larger, in proportion to the rest of the machine, 
than is .usually the case at present, and is of the 
suction type. The suction box is provided with sey- 
eral longitudinal compartments which permits of sub- 
jecting the sheet to progressively increased vacuum 
during the course of its formation on the wire passing 
around the breast roll. A top wire is provided, which 
runs in contact with the top of the sheet formed on 
the forming wire, and a number of suction boxes are 
arranged to draw the sheet alternately against the 
two wires. (Cl. 92-44).—A. P.-C. 

Press-Roll Assemblies of Paper Making Ma- 
chines. Beloit Iron Works. Brit. pat. 481,190 
(March 7, 1938).—The webs are carried on a liquid- 
pervious band, water is sucked from the web through 
the band, and the web and band are conveyed through 
the nips of press rolls the axes of which are in sub- 
stantially the same horizontal plane to ensure even 
nip pressures, the band holding the web against a cen- 
tral rotating roll which may be heated to decrease the 
viscosity of the water in the web and thus facilitates 
its removal as it proceeds from one nip to the next.— 
A.P.-C. , 

Method of and Apparatus for Winding Paper. 
Charles Davis, assignor to West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company. U. S. pat. 2,130,332 (Sept. 13, 
1938).—When rewinding paper either the unwinding 
shaft or the rewinding shaft is oscillated along the 
axis of the roll. (Cl. 242-55).—A.P.-C. 


TAPPI Nominating Committee Reports 


The nominating committee of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry has pro- 
posed the following slate of candidates for election: 
for president—(to serve one year) (Walter H. 
Swanson, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, 
Wis.; For Vice President—(to serve one year) 
Ralph A. Hayward, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.; for executive 
committee (to serve three years)—Albert Bankus, 
Crown-Zellerbach Corporation, San Francisco, Cal.; 
M. P. Chaplin, Chaplin Corporation, Portland, 
Maine; G. Lamont Bidwell, Jr., Riegel Paper Cor- 
poration, Milford, N. J.; and John L. Parsons, Ham- 
mermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 

Ballots will be mailed to active and corporate mem- 
bers during the week of December 24. In accordance 
with Article IV, Section 4 of the articles of organi- 
zation provision is made to include in the ballot the 
names of other candidates proposed by 25 or more 
active members. In each case the proposed candi- 
date must give his written consent to have his name 
placed on the ballot. All nominations must reach 
the Secretary’s office by December 16, 1939. 


Pulp Company Opens New Office 


In line with its policy of serving papermakers 
needs in the important manufacturing centers, Bulk- 
ley, Dunton Pulp Company, of New York, this week 
established a branch office in the American National 
Bank Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. The Bulkley, Dun- 
ton organization is one of the principal suppliers 0! 
domestic and foreign wood pulp and brings to Ka!- 
amazoo a division of a business established in 1833. 
Milton R. Bailey is in charge of the loca! office and 
is associated with Rex Vincent, the corapany’s Chi- 
cago representative in handling Bulkley, Dunton mid- 
western sales. 
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Standards in Their Relation to 
Production Control 


By Sanford E. Thompson’ 


Abstract 


Notwithstanding the development in management 
methods that has been taking place along with the in- 
troduction of new equipment, it is recognized by all 
who are familiar with the paper industry that there 
is a great diversity in methods of controlling produc- 
tion even among mills with comparable conditions. 

The vital importance of such matters is evident 
from the results attained in reduction in manufactur- 
ing costs and in improvement in labor relations in 
mills which have attacked the problems and worked 
out methods of organization and control designed to 
cover all of the factors involved in the individual 
plant. 


The present paper discusses the utilization of stand- 
ards of different types in paper and pulp manufacture 
and their relation to production control, with illustra- 
tions of the effect upon quality and cost of the paper. 
The discussion is designed to supplement the studies 
of the TAPPI Industrial Engineering Committee and 
aid in more systematic development of the phases of 
paper mill management involved. 


Developments in the internal management of paper 
and pulp mills through the past few years have kept 
pace with the introduction of new machinery and 
equipment. Improvement in uniformity of quality 
of paper and the broader uses have been due fully 
as much to management as to equipment. 


And yet the recent surveys made and contacts with 
mills show, in many plants, vital weaknesses in the 
operating methods and the need for greater appre- 
ciation and more thorough study by mill managers of 
further development and utilization of standards. 


Standards in a paper mill are usually considered 
simply as a measure of quality and of production. 
Their usefulness as a measure and an aid in produc- 
tion control to further effect reduction in costs and 
smoothness of operation is utilized in only a com- 
paratively few mills. 


Furthermore, we find that while in most other in- 
dustries the manufacturing organization is fairly well 
stabilized in principle, in paper making there is a 
wide diversity of the scheme employed even in mills 
of similar type. 


Our TAPPI Industrial Engineering Committee is 
giving particular attention this year to these matters 
and this paper is designed to lead the way to a discus- 
sion of principles and policies, aiming eventually to- 
ward definite suggestions by the Committee of an 
approach to standard practice. 


Standards 


The term standards is used in so many different 
Ways that it is well to define the use of the term in 
manufacturing procedure. A standard, as applied in 
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industry, is a measure of time, of quality, or quan- 
tity, of process, and of productivity. We may have 
standard specifications, standard methods of reach- 
ing the required qualities, and standard requirements 
of time to produce the required quantities. 

The nature of the product and the requirements for 
its use govern the emphasis to be placed upon these 
different factors. 

While in this paper we are particularly interested 
in the relation of standards to production control, 
before discussing and illustrating this relationship it 
is necessary to review briefly the scope of standardi- 
zation that is essential both in finishing and in making 
of paper. 

Standards in a paper or pulp mill include, among 
others: inventory requirements, standards of accept- 
ance of raw material, quality standards required in 
process and in product, process standards for ma- 
chine and hand operations, including inspection, and 
standards of productivity in times of performing 
hand and machine operations. 

These are not separate entities but bear definite 
relations to each other, to production control, and 
to economy of plant operation. Their practical ap- 
plication governs the amount of profit—or loss—in 
the balance sheet. 


Inventory Requirements 


Raw MATERIALS 


The tie-in of raw materials with production control 
lies chiefly in the maintenance of volume of inven- 
tory of the required specifications for each item 
to satisfy the demand for the kinds of paper to be 
made. Excessive inventories, because of tie-up of 
capital or, in some cases of deterioration, may be 
worse than low inventories causing occasional short- 
age. The minimum stock to reach before reordering 
is usually dependent on time of replacement, although 
this important element is not always considered. These 
reorder points must allow for the time to make the 
tests for acceptance, and the stock on hand must be 
sufficient to provide for the possibility of rejection 
and reordering. 


FINISHED Goops 


When some part of sales is from finished stock, 
a somewhat different problem is presented. This is 
divided in fact into a double problem. If sales are 
roll paper, the inventory may be used as a manufac- 
turing cushion, that is, as a reserve source of manu- 
facturing orders to balance production. Where sales 
are sheeted paper, there is an intermediate inventory 
of roll stock which may quickly be further processed 
as required for orders, or cut to size as ordered. 


Standards of Acceptance of Raw Materials 


In the purchase of pulp, the control in the labora- 
tory must include not merely a system of routine tests 
but a definite knowledge of the actions of different 
ingredients in the make-up of different papers. In 
one case, for example, the character of the sulphite 
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pulp seriously affected the color of the paper for a 
large special order and yet the laboratory knew so 
little about the characteristics of the pulps they were 
using constantly that a large quantity of paper went 
into broke before the source of the trouble was found. 
_ The extent of inspection required for raw mate- 
rials is a matter for careful consideration. Sometimes 
routine tests involving appreciable laboratory time are 
carried on with little practical use of the results. Tests 
of dirt in purchased sulphite, for example, may be of 
little value unless the type of dirt is determined so 
that the blame may be properly allocated and a cure 
effected. 


In tests of acceptance, economy is as important as 
intrinsic quality. At times it may prove more profit- 
able to use a cheaper material or sometimes a mate- 
rial purchased with a larger range of acceptance 
even though the final yield of acceptable product may 
be lower. On the other hand, it is false economy 
to stint on essential quality. 


A practical example may be cited of an analysis 
of such a problem. A converting mill had been pur- 
chasing certain grades of paper from one paper mill 
for conversion into definite products. Based on three 
particular grades of paper from this paper mill, 
standard percents of waste and seconds allowable in 
the conversion process had been set up for each of 
the three finished products. The purchasing depart- 
ment had an opportunity to purchase the three raw 
stocks from other than the regular source at price 
concessions ranging from % to % cent per pound. 
However, with the use of the new raw stocks, there 
were complaints from the mill of increases in waste 
and seconds and a demand for the return to the 
original raw stocks. A simple analysis of the fig- 
ures established, for each of the three stocks, the 
increase in per cent of waste and seconds justified 
by price reductions of the raw stocks. The following 
report was made to the management on which to base 
its purchasing policy: 


“We discussed the effect of price concessions 
on raw stock and the amount of justifiable in- 
creases in waste and seconds. Figures have been 
thrown together from the mill records on three 
active flat papers showing for each the above 
relationship. In the figures, it is assumed that a 
certain quality of raw stock has been used, re- 
sulting in a certain per cent normal waste and 
seconds.” 

“It is assumed that it is possible to substitute 
for this raw stock, stock from another mill at 
14 of 1 cent per pound price reduction. Such a 
price reduction will justify a corresponding in- 
crease in waste and seconds as is shown in the 
following table. This means that if the actual 
waste and seconds per cent increase is less than 
the “justified” per cent, we are better off to use 
the lower cost raw stock; if the waste and sec- 
onds per cent increase is greater than the “‘justi- 
fied” per cent, we are better off to use the higher 
cost raw stock. The table follows :— 

Stock 
A change in price of % cent per pound A 


B 
justifies a change of per cent in waste Per Cent 
and seconds of j 276 1.61. 2.33” 


In the finishing or converting department, the prin- 
cipal raw material, of course, is the paper from the 
mill. If making and finishing are under the same 
management, the mill tests should provide acceptance 
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of the paper and the finishing materials may be test- 
ed in the mill laboratory. 


Quality Standards 


_ The quality standards of greatest importance, both 
in making and finishing, are the customer require- 
ments. But these are rarely specified by the customer 
in detail. They more often involve the reproduction 
of samples with specific requirements for certain 
tests. It is up to the mill management then to work 
up the formulae which will produce the required 
product at the lowest possible cost. The cost fac- 
tor must loom large in this study. 


Quality is sometimes looked upon as inviolable, 
to be had at any cost. Yet it may be just as im- 
portant to avoid too high a quality, which means 
loss in profit, as it is to avoid too low a quality. 
Sometimes we find a superintendent priding himself 
on the exceptional quality of his paper when it really 
exceeds the requirements of the specifications. On 
the other hand, uniformity of quality is always essen- 
tial. A customer prefers a uniform paper of stand- 
ard grade than to have three-fourths of his purchase 
above grade and one-fourth below. A great deal of 
money is squandered every year in many paper mills 
by working for too high a standard instead of for 
uniformity. It must be kept in mind that one of the 
sources of greater profit in a paper mill is through 
operating close to the lower limit of the require- 
ments. The only way to do this is by maintaining 
uniformity in quality. 

As an illustration, a case may be cited where the 
government specification required a certain percentage 
of rags in the finished paper. Although the super- 
intendent, who personally controlled such matters, was 
a particularly able paper maker, one lot was turned 
out below standard with resulting large penalty. 
The superintendent said “never again” and raised 
the percentage of rags to the beating engines. Studies 
of past records showed frequent variations in the 
furnish, always on the high side for the expensive 
material to avoid trouble. With the adoption of 
more scientific methods of control, it was found, in 
the first place, that the trouble was due to the vary- 
ing amount of water in the rags from the drainers and 
to a less degree to the variation in moisture in the 
sulphite. With this knowledge, methods were de- 
veloped to accurately gage and correct for the amount 
of moisture in both the sulphite and rag furnish so 
that the percentage of rags in dry weight could 
be maintained just above the minimum requirement. 
This resulted in a reduction in the relative volume 
of rags used and a direct saving of over $20,000 
per year. 

In a survey (1) by the author for this Association 
two years ago, a most remarkable feature of the re- 
plies from paper mills was the lack of apprecia- 
tion of operating standards and, further, the com- 
paratively few mills utilizing incentives or their 
equivalent, or establishing’ production or quality 
standards in the finishing department. On the other 
hand, the remarkable effectiveness of incentives in 
the mills utilizing them showed clearly the oppor- 
tunities for additional profit and for benefit to the 
operatives that is so sadly lacking in many plants. 


Process Standards 


Standard methods of processing in paper and pulp 
mill, both in making and finishing, are of far-reaching 
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significance and cover a multitude of types of opera- 
tion. 

In a mill operating chemically, such as a sulphite 
mill, there must be standard methods of treatment 
and inspection of the wood, standard methods of 
shipping, standard methods of making acid, stand- 
ard methods of cooking, standard methods of treat- 
ing the cooked pulp, and standard methods of test. 
Even groundwood must have its standard require- 
ments such as freeness of the groundwood slush. 
And the accuracy with which the various standards 
are maintained governs the quality of the pulp pro- 
duced. 

In the papermaking division of a paper mill, stand- 
ard methods are of equal importance to those in a 
pulp mill. They involve practically all of the opera- 
tions from the start of the process to the paper at 
the end of the machines—not, however, as “cut-and- 
dried” procedure. 


These suggestions may seem obvious. Twenty- 
five years ago every step in the process of paper 
making was under the autocratic control of one in- 
dividual. The “feel” of the stock and the appear- 
ance and tear of the paper were the criteria. The 
transformation to the present more scientific meth- 
ods has been so gradual that the far-reaching effects 
of the change are not always recognized. Moreover 
a large number of mills are still operating by rule- 
of-thuml) methods. In the survey already referred 
to, more than half the mills replying, even at this 
date, did not maintain a sufficient control of the 
water used in processing to attain proper uniformity 
of density or freeness. On the other hand, the replies 
indicated well-defined standardization of the proces- 


ses and a growing utilization of control equipment. 

It must be borne in mind constantly that indicating 
equipment, whether in dial or chart-recording form, 
is worthless unless tied in with definite procedure 
for control of the operatives by plant supervisors. 


Standards of Productivity 


The place of standards of productivity is radically 
different in the pulp mill and the papermaking de- 
partment of a paper mill from that in finishing or 
converting. Lack of recognition of this fact is some- 
times the cause of much trouble. 


In finishing or converting, production standards, 
provided they are definitely tied in with quality stand- 
ards, are essential to economical operation. Their 
usefulness, however, a fact not always recognized, 
depends to an appreciable extent upon utilization of 
the standards in production control. 


_ In the establishment of standards of productivity 
in finishing, two methods have been found to give sat- 
isfactory results—time studies and past records. 


_For greatest accuracy and most effective results, 
time studies are necessary. A common defect in 
making time studies is to take over-all times which 
are useful only for like operations. Instead, they 
must be taken in such a way that the unit times of 
elementary operations can be combined to cover all 
types of work in the field, and so that the time for 
setting up a machine or getting started can be sep- 
arated from the running time. 

_ For example, in trimming or cutting paper average 
times are useless. It is necessary to differentiate be- 
tween different kinds of paper and between short and 
long runs. The nature and weight of paper affects 


the number of sheets that can be cut up to advan- 
tage, the number of sheets in a lift, and the method 
of handling. To establish a poundage or a ream 
standard for all papers is unsatisfactory. Waste 
and accuracy in cutting must be included in the pic- 
ture. Unless the studies take into account all of such 
factors as these, they cannot properly be used for 
fixing fair incentives or establishing standard operat- 
ing times for production or control. Prejudice against 
standards of time and against incentives is due chief- 
ly to two things: disregard of the variations due to 
different conditions and lack of consideration of the 
quality element which always must be paramount. 


The other plan, sometimes practical as a substitute 
for exact time study methods, is to use good perform- 
ances selected from accurate past production records 
as a base, provided these are so well-recorded as to 
differentiate between important factors such as na- 
ture of material, length of job, etc. 


In departments such as yard work, shipping, mov- 
ing, and other indirect labor, the work may be con- 
trolled most effectively by a series of flexible indirect 
labor budgets. 

When it is appreciated that by intelligent use of 
standards, production costs can be reduced from 
15 to 30 per cent, uniformity of quality appreciably 
increased, and operatives benefited, the failure to 
take advantage of such opportunities appears to be 
inexcusable, yet, in the survey referred to, less than 
half the mills reporting were taking such advan- 
tage. 


Production Control 


In most industries, production control has gradu- 
ally settled into fairly definite procedure. In paper 
mills, except in the larger and best-organized plants, 
there is little uniformity of procedure. When out- 
lining this paper originally, at the suggestion of our 
TAPPI Industrial Engineering Committee, it was 
felt that replies presented by different mills to the 
questions in the author’s survey of two years ago, 
referred to above, would be very useful in an ap- 
proach to more standardized methods of organiza- 
tion and production control. Consequently these re- 
plies were analyzed with particular regard to kind 
of paper made and size of mill, the two factors which 
one would expect to influence organization and con- 
trol to the greatest degree. 


Taking the replies as they came and as tabulated 
in TAPPI Special Inquiry 274, we find great lack of 
accord in mills of similar size making similar papers. 
Thus the function of planning sequence of orders 
is variously performed in the different plants by the 
vice president, manager, production manager, super- 
intendent, production man, planning department, or- 
der department, order clerk, sales department, com- 
mittee of department heads, or by combinations of 
these various officials. This variation in procedure 
does not necessarily imply improper organization, be- 
cause, especially in a paper mill, the allocation of 
duties to personnel is a matter to be adapted to re- 
quirements of each individual plant but we have 
found that this variety does actually represent loose 
organization in many cases. The replies to other 
questions were similarly at variance in the different 
mills. For example, the time of beating stock was 
standardized in only about two-thirds of the mills re- 
porting. Furnish formulae, on the other hand, ap- 
peared to be generally well established although in- 
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spection in individual mills often shows frequent de- 
partures from the standards on slight pretexts. 


We were forced to the conclusion that both or- 
ganization and methods of control were matters more 
of individual preference than to logical procedure. 


In general trends, however, the results were more 
constructive. Tabulation with respect to character 
of paper and size of plant showed, as one would ex- 
pect, that the planning of orders was a more defi- 
nite and distinctive function in the mills making fine 
paper than in book or kraft or board but the dis- 
tinction was only in degree. In fine paper, 55 per 
cent of the plants reporting appeared to have well- 
organized planning, while in board, the ratio was 50 
per cent and in kraft 40 per cent. Omitting the 
smaller mills, where less planning is needed, all of 
these ratios became larger. The conclusion seems 
inescapable, however, that not only is there a wide 
diversity— a diversity appreciably greater than in in- 
dustry in general—but that there is vast room for 
improvement in organization and control which will 
have an important bearing on both quality and profit. 

One of the encouraging features of the study was 
the growing appreciation and utilization of technical 
control. Some 80 per cent of the mills replying 
had technical control departments. 

And yet, in case after case, with technical per- 
sonnel and good equipment we find no real control 
of production. Standards are posted, actual attain- 
ments of the different tours are recorded after the 
fact, but the quality of the paper from day to day 
is far from the requirements. There is a loophole 
between theoretical requirements and actual practice, 
which must be filled by the mill executives utilizing 
the test reports to see that the actual work of the 
mill men conforms to requirements. 

In the finishing and converting, there is a similar 
lack of performance frequently found. This applies 
to time of accomplishment as well as to quality. Here 
the tie-up between control and standards is more defi- 
nite and tangible. It is this lack of tie-up which 
causes most of the difficulties in smoothness of opera- 
tion, in operating costs, in filling of orders, and in 
contentment of the operatives. 


Organization of Control Personnel 


In the control of production, it is essential not only 
to establish standards and to establish their relation 
to production control but to insure their enforcement 
by the operating forces. 

In a report by L. T. Stevenson (2) a functional or- 
ganization chart is presented as a consensus of good 
practice. One of the difficult problems in paper mill 
organization is the distinction in functions between 
operating and technical functions and the proper co- 
ordination of these. In the chart referred to and 
in the descriptive text of Mr. Stevenson, note par- 
ticularly the responsibility of the technical director 
(in smaller mills usually designated as the chemist) 
to the mill manager rather than to the superintendent. 


Another feature of organization to be recognized 
is the distinction in authority between the technical 
department and the mill superintendent and foremen. 

As a basis for discussion, we suggest the follow- 
ing lines of authority. The technicians must naturally 
establish standards, approved by the mill manager. 
They should preferably establish the records to be 
used in recording the quality factors such as density, 
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freeness, strength, moisture, caliper, etc. They must 
make the tests in the laboratory or supervise them 
(even if these are made in the mill by the operatin 
mn). They should make routine reports of the a 
to the proper officials. But the actual execution ™ 
the mill forces of these various requirements must be 


the duty of the operating force of superintendent and 
his foremen, 


Standards Necessary for Adequate Control 


Summarizing the points in the i i 
general discus 
of standards and control: me 


- Materials standards 
. Product formulas 
. Process standards 
Inventory standards 
- Machine maintenance standards 
Quality standards 
roduction standards 
. Standard personnel 
Change standards 


1. Material Standards are defined as the specifi- 
cations giving the requirements of the various in- 
gredients to be used either in paper making or in 
paper finishing or converting. Without standards of 
materials, it is obvious that a standard or uniform 
product cannot be produced. 


_2. Products Standards or Formulae may be con- 
sidered the specifications of both the kinds and the 
quantities of the various ingredients to be combined 
to result in the particular finished products. That 
is, exact formulae, the “what” to use. 

3. Process Standards cover the processes, the 
equipment to be used, the speeds, the trims, the tol- 
erances, the “how” to process the “what to use.” 

4. Inventory Standards are considered in the 
sense of quantities. The quality standards or speci- 


CONHAWS whe 


fications of the inventory items are treated under 


“material standards.” Inventory standards should 
be set up to provide adequate quantities of materials 
required in processing, and should be large enough 
to reasonably assure there will be no serious short- 
ages of materials, and yet small enough to keep 
money invested in inventories at a minimum. Be- 
cause of the investment involved, the danger of de- 
terioration or obsolescence on the one hand and the 
disastrous effect on the processing schedule of lack 
of materials on the other hand, inventory standards 
are of special importance. 

5. Machine Maintenance Standards are designed 
to keep the equipment in satisfactory operating shape. 
They ordinarily call for periodic inspection to an- 
ticipate falling below, rather than maintenance to 
bring back to, operating standards. Standard quality 
cannot be produced on sub-standard equipment. 

6. Quality Standards should be, as nearly as pos- 
sible, within exact measurable limits of a practical 
range and not dependent for determination upon per- 
sonal judgment, 

7. Production Standards involve the time element; 
they are the “how much” and are frequently the 
most important unit of measurement required for 
intelligent production control. This is particularly 
true in finishing and converting departments oF 
plants. 

8. Standard Personnel relates to the proper size 
of crews to operate the various equipment at various 
rates of production. 

9. Change or Set-up or Get-Ready Standards 
are reasonable change times between different runs 
and are particularly essential in determining the ef- 
fect on production schedules of unforeseen changes: 
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Smooth Schedule May Be Pre-Planned 


Using the above standards, it is possible to intel- 
ligently combine (dovetail together) different orders, 
and to co-ordinate orders, equipment, personnel in 
such a fashion that a smooth schedule of production 
may be pre- planned and then followed in both mak- 
ing and finishing. Such production planning can be 
fairly long-range planning. It is anticipated that 
frequent rush orders will come in, but without any 
inkling of what kind of orders they may be. In such 
cases, it is good practice to reserve some per cent 
of machine capacity to take care of such emergencies. 

As the anticipated orders come in they should be 
analyzed, taking into consideration the nine standard 
factors defined above, and worked into the pre- 
planned schedule with an eye to: 


1. Finish dates not only of the emergency orders but of the 
pre-planned orders. 


&. Reporay of processing: 
(a) Combining with some pre-planned order for same paper 
(b) Preceding or following some pre-planned order for 
similar paper 
(c) Interrupting some order in process. 


Servant of Management 


A production schedule should not be looked upon 
as something sacred and unbreakable but simply 
as a tentative plan of operation carefully planned 
out in accordance with the latest available informa- 
tion as to demand. It should be considered subject 
to revision just as often as desired in the light of 
later information. Used in this flexible fashion, it 
becomes a servant of management. Used as an in- 
flexible schedule, it becomes a task master. 
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Budgeting Demand for the Purpose of 


Controlling Production’ 


By Louis T. Stevenson * 


Abstract 


What to make, when to make it, and how to make 
it, are everpresent questions before a paper mill man- 
agement. This presentation will deal with the aspect 
of the broad anticipation of demand for the purpose 
of controlling production: in other words, the “what” 
and the “when.” 


The Problem Outlined 


Good production control brings orderliness into the 
manufacturing end of a business. Control has two 
elements, namely planning and checking up on execu- 
lion. 

Planning production starts with an estimate or 
forecast of the demand for the product to be made. 
Two kinds of forecasts should be maintained in con- 
nection with production control. One is the long term 
yearly forecast, the other is the monthly or short term 
forecast used by the production control department 
in making up the actual machine schedules. This 
paper concerns itself mainly with the long term fore- 
cast, which in turn is the basis for the monthly or 
short term forecast. 


Anticipating Demand 


The specific problem of anticipating demand varies 
with each mill. The varying factors to be considered 
may be briefly outlined as follows: 

1. Does the mil! sell on long term contract, sell 

from stock or make to order, or a combination 
of any of these? 
Does the mill make one standardized product, a 
few products (standardized), or a large number 
of special products, or a combination of these? 
Location of the mill. Is it (a) close to market 
or, (b) remote from market? 
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4. Stability of market for products as to (a) price 
and (b) volume demanded. 
5. Length of production, cycle. 
Long production cycle necessary for integrated 
mills in northern countries requires long range 
planning of production. 
Character of market for raw material. 
Is the raw material rags or old papers ; imported 
or domestic pulp; northern spruce or southern 
pine? 
7. Total volume produced. 
This gives a mere outline of many of the factors that 
will govern the management in making its decision as 
to how elaborately it chooses to develop its formal 
budgeting of demand. A one product mill selling on 
long term contracts may not need a close study of its 
demand. Even in this simplified case if the production 
cycle runs over a year the forecasting problem is a 
major one. If the product is made up of a large 
number of specialties, made on order and going to 
a diverse classification of users and the production 
cycle is lengthy, the forecasting problem is much 
more difficult. 
These problems can be solved reasonably and with 
a high average of accuracy if they are studied care- 
fully and intelligently. 
Demand 


Demand for a given article is determined in its 
final analysis by the wants of individuals. These 
wants, when coupled with the individuals’ ability to 
pay, result in individual purchases, which when added 
together make up the total effective demand for the 
articles. It is important to bear these facts in mind. 

Anticipating demand for a particular mill produc- 
tion means anticipating the sum of the effective de- 
mands for its particular products. In doing this, we 
should take into account the seasonal factors that con- 
trol or modify the use of the product. For example, 
one does not use many Christmas wrappings in Tuly 

Accidental happenings frequently affect the demand. 
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The roofing paper mills could hardly have anticipated 
the rush of business that came to them from the recent 
New England hurricane. While accidental happenings 
are unpredictable, we can at least take into account 
the implications of the business cycle and its effect 
on the demand for our products. 

Cyclical and seasonal behavior should always be 
the background for all forecasts. More people today 
realize what the term “business cycle” means than 
did in 1928 and 1929. During those days of mounting 
production and sales many people, and even one 
prominent economist (1), believed the business cycle 
a thing of the past. However, today no forecast of 
an economic or business nature would be even intelli- 
gently begun unless consideration was given to the 
phase of the business cycle for which the forecast 
was made. There are many managers of industrial 
plants that regret they did not know more about this 
subject in 1928. 

The starting point for a long term forecast is 
therefore: to know where we are in the general busi- 
ness cycle and also in the cycle of our own particular 
industry.(2) 

The statistics for the particular industry may not 
be available from government sources, but they should 
be obtained from trade associations or other available 
sources. It may be that there is a set of statistics that 
are barometric for the particular industry. Residen- 
tial building contracts are barometric as to furniture 
sales in the following year.(3) If any such statistics 
are available, they should be made use of to the 
utmost. 

It is the salesmanager’s responsibility to make up 
the actual forecast. He should carefully consider the 
data herein discussed, check it with his own experi- 
ence with a view to making an accurate forecast, while 
he carries out the following procedure. 

The aim in making a long term ‘forecast for an 
industrial plant is to forecast the sales of the product 
for at least a year, or over the next seasonal “peak,” 
by classes of products. 

The sales efforts are split up into either geographi- 
cal or commodity groups. These groups are then 
broken down into units. A unit may be either a ter- 
ritory or a class of trade, depending on the way the 
sales force is organized. The sales manager then 
considers each unit separately and makes his forecast 
by classes of product for that unit. When doing this, 
he considers the following : 


(a) The current phase of the business cycle. 

(b) The trend of demand for the different classes 
of product. 

(c) The factory capacity. 

(d) The plant’s past sales to the unit by classes of 
product. 

(e) The record of the total consumption of the 
unit, by classes of product. 

(f£) The report of the salesman soliciting the unit, 
giving general business conditions therein and 
his estimate of sales possibilities. 

(g) Maps and other pertinent data. 

(h) Any changes in design or application of the 
product itself. 


With this procedure the sales manager should be 
able to make a good forecast by classes of product 
for the unit. This forecast he arranges by months as 
well as by classes of products. 

The sales manager during this procedure should 
be constantly in touch with the economist, if there is 
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one, and the production control manager, and should 
receive their hearty collaboration. 

When the unit forecasts are all completed, they 
should all be grouped according to the organization 
of the sales department and then brought together in 
the final tentative forecast. 

This tentative forecast should then be checked and 
revised in consultation with the general manager and 


then adopted as the “best guess” of the management 


on the subject of probable operations for the period. 


It should be recalled at this point that trends may 
shift from upward to downward almost overnight. 
There are occurrences in the business world that are 
impossible to predict with any degree of accuracy. 
A flood, earthquake or war, may break upon the 
business community almost without warning. There 
are changes in style, manners and customs that affect 
business and that come quickly. New inventions ap- 
pear that upset the best laid plans of men. Some of 
these can be foreseen, but others cannot. They all 
affect the complex relations included in the word 
“business” and “demand for products.” 


Just as the mariner checks his compass and his 
log by “shooting the sun,” so it is necessary to re- 
check this forecast at least quarterly. If any major 
economic disturbance occurs, the forecast should be 
rechecked and revised at once in the light of the 
new development. 


Translating Forecast Into Production 


Translating the long term forecast into actual pro. 
duction schedules is accomplished through the monthly 
forecast made by the production control department. 
This department plans its production schedules from 
the allotments for the current month’s production in 
the long term forecast. The production control man- 
ager acts in collaboration with both the sales manager 
and the comptroller. An experienced production con- 
trol manager will make due allowances for the unex- 
pected and unanticipated changes that he will have 
to meet. 


A sales forecast may be used in many ways in 
operating an industrial plant. The better and more 
reliable it is, the more it can be used. Its primary 
uses may be summarized as follows: 


1. Setting up sales quotas by classes by months. 
This may be further refined into individual quotas 
for territories and for salesmen. 


2. Production schedule may be planned ahead so 
as to manufacture at the most efficient rate at the 
best and most economical time of the year. This 
involves : 

(a) Personnel; maintenance of steady work. 


(b) Purchasing; buying to advantage. : 
(c) Engineering: The best equipment for the job. 


3. Financial requirements may be anticipated as to: 


(a) Advantageous time for new financing. 
(b) Desirable credit policies. . 

(c) Money needed for expansion. | 

(d) Money available from contraction. 
(e) Inventory policies. 


The industrial organization that has a knowledge 
of its probable requirements for the near future has 
a most valuable instrument. It is necessary for eff- 
cient production and its corollary, profitable operation. 
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Paper Quality in Relation to Printing* 


By R. H. Simmons’ 


Abstract 


An outline of the tests used to evaluate the printing 
quality of papers prior to actual press work, 
enumerating the instruments, and the significance of 
the results obtained in predicting probable defects. 


The desire for specific information concerning 
those qualities of paper which tend toward satisfac- 
tory results in printing has become of great interest 
to papermakers and paper users. To the paper mill 
this information is important in preventing the pro- 
duction of unsatisfactory printing paper. To the 
printer such information enables him to determine 
unsatisfactory paper before it reaches the presses, 
and also permits him to tell the papermaker in ad- 
vance the characteristics that are desired in the paper. 

The ink maker knows from long experience that 
to manufacture a satisfactory ink for a certain job, 
he must know the kind of paper, the process and 
even the make of press which is to be used. With 
this information he is able to produce an ink with the 
proper tack, length and color to work correctly under 
normal conditions. Herbert J. Wolfe in his book on 
Printing and Lithographic Inks (1933) states the 
relation of ink to stock from an ink maker’s point of 
view, “The selection of the proper ink for each grade 
or kind of stock is of the utmost importance in the 
production of fine printing. The finest ink it is 
possible to make and the best grade of stock on the 
market may be run together with very poor results 
if the two are not designed for each other. The 
caliper or weight of the stock, the hardness or degree 
of sizing and calendering it has received during its 
manufacture, the color and smoothness of the surface 
are all factors which must be carefully considered in 
the selection of the best ink for each stock.” 

The paper maker should be acquainted with the 
action of the various commercial printing inks on his 
papers and the technique of the major processes of 
printing. Any added specifications for quality on an 
order for paper should be considered even though 
a sample to be matched for color and general appear- 
ance is included. These specifications give the in- 
formation which indicate the difficulties encountered 
in the use of the paper. 

At a discussion between printers and paper mak- 
ers (1) a resolution was introduced from which the 
following is an extract: “That the difficulties of paper 
makers in obtaining assistance from the printers were 
fully recognized, that printers in general should co- 
operate more with paper makers, however, that the 
responsibility of making suitable printing papers rests 
chiefly with the paper makers and the fact that some 
printers are not cooperative does not release the paper 
makers from all their responsibilities.” 

A resolution of this kind made as recently as 
the latter part of 1937 would indicate that very little 
work had been done to develop a satisfactory print- 
ing paper. This, however, is not true. 


—_ 
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The printer in ordering inks and paper should 
specify the press and process under which he is going 
to use them. A paper for letter press is not neces- 
sarily satisfactory for offset work and a paper de- 
signed for stone lithography is not always good for 
offset printing. 

The factors in printing are paper, ink, press and 
pressman. A satisfactory combination of these four 
factors may still be defeated by poor rollers and poor 
plates or a difficult combination of subjects in the lay- 
out of the job. Many articles have been published 
showing poor selection and arrangement of subject 
matter and a good subject spoiled by improper pho- 
tography or bad photoengraving. 

Assuming that all the above factors have been ad- 
justed and the paper is the only variable to be con- 
sidered, we come to the printing qualities which the 
paper maker has in his power to control. The fol- 
lowing characteristics and the methods and means of 
measurement are considered. 


Smoothness 


Smoothness is an important factor in printing pa- 
pers. It is this characteristic of the paper which 
governs many of the other factors required by the 
printing process. The smoother the sheet the better 
the contact between the paper and the printing plate. 
The degree of smoothness necessary, however, is 
determined by the printing required. In order to 
obtain good smoothness the pulp must be handled 
in beating and jordaning in such a manner as to 
give a well closed sheet. Strength and smoothness 
are therefore not compatible. Strength comes from 
long fibers and these tend to gather in clumps when 
freed from agitation. These clumps are thicker than 
the surrounding areas in the sheet and make it nec- 
essary to use higher pressures to calender to a smooth 
finish. Heavy calendering produces a surface hard- 
ness and may even blacken or burn the sheet. Smooth 
papers obtained in this manner usually show uneven 
oil absorption. Smoothness in recent years is being 
obtained with less calendering due to the introduc- 
tion of fillers with finer particle size. These finer 
particles it is claimed increase the rate of the ink 
receptivity and make for uniform absorption over the 
entire sheet. 

Brecht and Pfretzschner (2) have shown that in 
general the smoothness and softness of a sheet in- 
crease with an increase in the amount of filler and 
the decrease in its particle size. 


MEANS OF MEASURING THE SMOOTHNESS OF PAPER. 


The first instrument of merit for measuring the 
surface texture of paper to be placed on the market 
was the Bekk smoothness tester. This was followed 
shortly by the Williams Smoothness (3) and Plane 
Porosity Tester and the Gurley Smoothness (4) 


Tester. The W. & L. E. Gurley Company has re- 
cently modified their porosity tester to produce the 
Gurley-Hill (5) Softness Tester. This instrument is 
also adapted to make smoothness tests. In ‘“Instru- 
mentation Studies X,” the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry (7) has reported on methods of measuring the 
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smoothness of paper. The Davis method together 
with a new “mercury cell” or electrical capacitance 
method are included. The report differentiates be- 
tween free surface and compressed surface smooth- 
ness. A method for measuring the force to balance 
the friction produced when two sheets of paper are 
rotated against each other is being used to determine 
the smoothness of newsprint. It is claimed that 
this method (8) indicates the flexible fibers on the 
surface of the paper which are pressed down by the 
airflow methods. 

These methods all give relative readings for 
smoothness but due to variations in the pressures and 
methods of measuring, the numerical readings of one 
are not directly convertible into any other. 


Oil Absorption 


This factor is important especially on high speed 
presses. If the ink does not absorb readily many dif- 
ficulties are encountered during printing, Offset oc- 
curs from one sheet to the next when the printed 
sheets are piled. Offsetting occurs on angle bars and 
on the second impression cylinder. This latter form 
of offset is often mistaken for strike through. 

Strike through may be predicted by oil absorption 
measurements. A very rapid rate of absorption in- 
dicates that the printing ink will tend to produce 
strike through. 


The oil absorption requirements may be modified 
by the type of ink used. 

Ink is classified as drying by absorption, oxida- 
tion, a combination of both absorption and oxidation 
and by evaporation. On newsprint an ink is used 
which dries only by absorption. A too slow absorp- 
tion results in offset while a too rapid absorption will 
produce strike through which spoils appearance of 
the printing on the opposite side. Rotogravure and 
intaglio printing also requires a sheet which will ab 
sorb ink but these two methods use a volatile solvent 
or vehicle which dries also by evaporation. The in- 
troduction of quick drying inks which are manufac- 
tured with vehicles which vaporize at high tempera- 
tures require enough absorption to trap the ink on 
the surface of the paper. 

In studying oil absorption in relation to printing 
it has been found that there are two stages of oil 
absorption to be considered: surface penetration and 
complete penetration. 

In printing machine finish and supercalendered 
book paper and ink drying partially by absorption 
and partially by oxidation is used. On papers of 
this type absorption is more important than oxidation. 
Black book inks usually contain considerable mineral 
oil mixed with some varnish and drier. Bonds, ledg- 
ers, coated papers and imitation parchments all take 
an ink which dries by oxidation only. These papers 
are very resistant to oil penetration. In papers such 
as these surface oil absorption is important. 


METHODS FOR DETERMINING Ort ABSORPTION. 


The oil drop method and the oil floation method 
(10) for determining oil penetration have found con- 
siderable favor. Castor oil has been recommended 
as a penetrating medium in these methods. This oil 
was recommended because of the uniformity in its 
physical characteristics over long periods of time. 
The Government Printing Office specifies an oil drop 
penetration test on all mimeograph, machine finish 
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and supercalendered book papers. Since introducing 
the smoothness and oil absorption specifications 
there has been greater uniformity of printing quality 
in deliveries of these papers. 

A modification of the oil drop method was devel- 
oped by Grantham and Ure (11). In their method 
they produce a very small drop of oil through a 
capillary tube and measure more nearly surface pen- 
etration. The above methods are simple and easy 
to develop. 

Wehmhoff (12) proposed a method for surface ab- 
sorption which consists of allowing a drop of oil to 
fall on the surface of the paper and then spreading 
this drop quickly with a small composition coated 
roller of definite pressure across the surface of the 
sheet taking the time for the film of oil, thus pro- 
duced, to break. 

The use of an ink composed of an oil soluble 
dye and a white pigment ground in a nondrying oil 
has been used for comparative ink absorption tests. 
In this test an excess of the ink was placed on the 
sheet and allowed to stand for one or two minutes, 
The excess ink was then removed and the depth of 
color of the remaining spot was estimated against 
a standard. This method using the G. E. Reflection 
Meter to determine the depth of color has been 
recommended by Annis (13) as a numerical method 
of determining oil absorption. 

Barss, Knoebel and Young (14) have developed 
an instrument for measuring the penetration of oil 
photoelectrically. 

Larocque (15) has developed an instrument for ex- 
truding a micro drop onto the surface of paper 
to measure the surface absorption. 


The use of a proof press using special technique 
for removing excess ink and then weighing the sheet 
has been developed by Bekk (6), Prior (16) and 
Larocque (17). There are other methods of determin- 
ing oil penetration but the above seem to be those 
which have found favor for measuring the factor 
in relation to ink absorption or printing quality. 


Softness and Compressibility 


This factor can be considered as diametrically op- 
posite to smoothness since a soft or spongy paper 
tends to return to its original condition after pass- 
ing through the calenders. For this reason it does 
not retain the smooth or compressed condition. La- 
rocque in a study of this factor in relation to smooth- 
ness concluded that the product of the softness and 
smoothness factors are a good index of printing qual- 
ity, but that smoothness is the more important of 
the two. The nearer the sheet of paper approaches 
perfection in smoothness the better the chance for 
ideal contact with the printing plate, without undue 
pressure. It can be seen though that of two sheets 
having equal smoothness and unequal softness factors 
that the one with the greater softness will compress 
more easily under printing pressure and therefore 
make better contacts with the printing plate. The 
degree of softness required depends on the kind of 
printing being done since too soft a paper can also 
spoil the finished work. 


METHODs FOR DETERMINING SOFTNESS. 


Instruments for determining this factor are classed 


as softness and hardness testers. Bekk (28) be- 
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lieves that sortness should be determined under both 
a static and a dynamic load. He has developed two 
instruments. The one for measuring static load 
measures the change in thickness of the paper when 
it is subjected to various increasing loads. The 
instrument for measuring dynamic load is a swinging 
hammer the contact face of which is slightly round- 
ed. This hammer is inked and then allowed to act 
through a definite arc, striking the paper which is 
backed by a hard steel plate. The diameter of the 
ink spot left on the paper and the rebound are both 
measures of the softness of the sample. 

H. S. Hill in conjunction with the Gurley Instru- 
ment Co. has produced the Gurley-Hill Softness (5) 
tester. This instrument is a modification of the Gur- 
ley porosity tester so that a smoothness figure is ob- 
tained by the airflow method. A ring having four 
pins approximately .002 inch in height and spaced 
equidistant around the ring is substituted in place 
of the smoothness ring and a second reading taken. 
The pins represent the impression of type in the paper 
and when a reading is taken without paper in the 
instrument 100 cc. of air escapes in 10 seconds. 
The nearer the second reading is to the first the 
softer the paper. 


Porosity 


This factor of paper is its resistance to air per- 
meability. The more readily air passes through the 
sheet the greater the porosity. This test is used as a 
control test by some mills who maintain that they 
can control their oil absorption factor by controlling 
the porosity. Dr. Larocque through his studies has 
shown that the porosity to air cannot be used as 
a direct control for oil absorption in printing since 
there are many plugged capillary openings into which 
oil can be forced but through which air does not 
pass. 


Bekk (6) states that porosity, especially surface 
porosity is important in order to take up the excess 
ink necessary to produce the required depth of color 
in printing. There being no recesses in the rubber 
blanket of the offset press such as there are between 
the letters and halftone dots on the letter press, the 
ink must enter the surface capillaries of the paper 
or be squashed out with a resulting filling in of type 
and halftones impairing the appearance of the im- 
pression. 

Instruments applicable for measuring porosity are 
the Gurley Densometer, the Schopper Densometer, 
and the Emanueli Porosimeter. Carson (18) has 
developed an instrument in which he uses a capillary 
flow meter to measure the air passing through the test 
specimen. The Bekk smoothness tester also has an 


nent for measuring porosity on small sam- 
ples. 


Opacity 

This factor is important where two sided work 
using halftones is to be printed, or where large open 
Spaces are planned on the reverse side of printed 
work. A transparent printed sheet when backed 
by other printing is difficult to read. Advertisers 
may complain that their advertisements are poorly 
printed, and other troubles can be traced to low 
opacity, 
_ The introduction of fillers having higher refractive 
indices, hence greater hiding power, have added ma- 
terially to the opacity of book papers. The increase 


in fineness or decrease in particle size of fillers has 
made for greater surface smoothness of papers. 
There is less tendency to crush or burn the sheet, 
when calendering, due to the greater ease with which 
the smoother surface can be obtained with less pres- 
sure. The elimination of crush results in a more 
opaque sheet. A more uniform absorption of print- 
ing ink will also follow. The finer particle size 
aids in the absorption of printing ink due to the 
greater surface area exposed in a given circum- 
ference. This in itself would indicate better surface 
absorption and denser color of the printed image 
due to more ink being concentrated in a smaller area. 

Opacity is often blamed when strike through 
is the cause, strike through being the too complete 
penetration of ink or oil through the paper thus 
making the printed matter visible on the back side of 
the sheet. 

There are a number of instruments which measure 
opacity (21). They are the Cambridge Opacimeter, 
the Bureau of Standards Opacimeter, the Zeiss Pul- 
frich Sphere Reflectometer, the Trans-O-Meter, 
the Blancometer, and the Bausch and Lomb (Davis) 
Opacimeter. Some measure reflectance and trans- 
mission and others transmission only. 


Picking 
This difficulty in printing is the result of the sur- 
face fibers or coating on the paper being held so 
loosely that they lift, pick or pull away from the 
body stock and adhere to the inked plate. Picking 


leaves small white spots on the printed image and 
is especially noticeable in black or colored solids. 
The particle lifted from the sheet may lodge on the 
printing plate or be carried back through the inking 


system of the press. If there is much picking, it neces- 
sitates frequent washups of the plates and even the 
rollers and the ink fountains. Picking clogs the type 
and halftones producing a mussy print. Picking 
may be overcome to some extent by reducing the 
tack of the ink with compounds designed for that 
purpose. This will reduce picking but it may result 
in a grey or faded appearance of the print. 


TESTS FOR PROBABLE PICKING. 


The best known test for picking is the Wax test 
(19) where sealing waxes are heated and stuck to the 
papers. These waxes have graded adhesive powers 
so that when the wax has cooled and is pulled from 
the sheet there is an increase in amount of pull 
administered to the surface fibers or coating and 
the number of the wax in the series which breaks the 
surface of the paper is the numerical rating of pick. 

Bekk (28) has developed an instrument which reg- 
isters the force necessary to strip a sheet of paper 
from a brass cylinder to which one end of the pa- 
per has been attached by an adhesive. Bekk (28) 
has also developed an instrument for determining the 
lint and fuzz. 


Comparative tests may be run for pick by rolling 
up an unknown sample of paper against a known 
sample using a brayer and a stiff ink. If the un- 
known picks and the known does not, the surface 
strength is weaker. 


Fluff or Dust 


These are free fibers or dust particles adhering 
mechanically to the paper but not an integral part 
of it. Material of this kind is formed by dull cut- 
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ting knives or by dust or dirt being deposited on the’ 


paper in the course of manufacture or shipment. This 
type of material is just as troublesome as picking 
but much of this kind may be removed by vacuum 
or dusting devices. 


Abrasive particles on the sheet are particularly 
objectionable in offset, and rotogravure printing since 
they cause a scratching of the plates used. 


Ink Receptivity 


This is a term to designate the amount of ink 
necessary to attain a particular degree of color in- 
tensity in printing related to both the paper and the 
ink. Prior (16) says: “With a given inking this can 
be described as the overall visual impression of black- 
ness (or depth of color) or a solid print.” In order 
to fulfill this classification the paper must be uniform 
in oil absorption, smoothness and formation. The 
ink must be designed to fit the absorptive quality 
of the paper, giving thought to the press and kind 
of printing. The fillers used affect the receptivity 
depending on the ease with which they are wet by 
the vehicle in the ink. 


Printability 


All of the above factors enter into the printability 
of paper. It is an important but rather all embracing 
term. It is just as much a part of the printing 
vocabulary as “feel” or “general appearance” is in 
the vernacular of the paper mill. However, it is 
difficult to define in numerical terms. 

Edge (22) believes the four most important fac- 
tors are low ink consumption, rapid drying of prints, 
perfect register and uniform appearance of solid 
color areas. Printability is not inherent in paper, 
but is a “correspondence between certain properties 
in paper and certain requirements of the printing 
process.” The nearest means of reporting the print- 
ability of paper as a whole is probably reached when 
a proof press is used to determine the same. Prior 
and Larocque are the principal exponents of the proof 
press in testing the printability of paper. Niemczyk 
(24) has recommended the use of the proof press 
and in the report by Wehmhoff, Clark and Boyce 
(25) all papers tested were given printability tests 
on a Hacker Proof Press. Prior (16) and Larocque 
(17) have developed a number of specific tests as 
the result of their experience with the proof press. 
Prior (16) has proven that the “Relative printing 
qualities on small tests remain relative on large 
presses.” He has developed that “with a given inking 
this (receptivity) can be described as the overall 
visual impression of blackness (or depth of color) 
of a solid print.” 


The proof press shows clearly surface irregulari- 
ties when solids are printed. It can be used to show 
on the failure of a gloss ink to give glossy prints 
whether the ink or the paper is at fault. It can be 
used to indicate drying time, offset, show through, 
strike through, embossing and half-tone quality. 


Larocque (17) has developed many similar relations 
in the use of the proof press. The technique depends 
to some extent on the proof press used since there is a 
difference in their construction. Prior used a Verax 
precision proof press, Larocque, the Vandercook, 
and the Hacker was used at the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Niemczyk used a two 
revolution, two color proof press, designed at the 
W. F. Hall Printing Co. 
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Riddell does not favor the proof press as he main- 
tains that all the variables known to printing are in- 
troduced and if poor results are obtained it still be- 
comes necessary to track down the trouble by the 
individual methods before outlined. 


Ollie Watson (26) maintains “that the scientific 
evaluation of the power of absorption of the paper 
can only be derived from the action of the print- 
ing ink and from the use of the actual ink that is 
used in printing on the particular paper in ques- 
tion.” 

Since ink is a decidedly dynamic system, existing 
in one liquid phase and two solid phases, there is no 
doubt that the final conclusions can only be drawn 
when the actual paper, ink and press are brought to- 
gether. 


Paper Qualities for Special Ink 


A paper for gloss inks must have very little absorp- 
tion. An absorbent paper takes the ink too far into the 
paper leaving too little varnish on the surface to give 
a glossy film. Offset is prevented by the use of slip- 
sheets or spraying the printed sheets. 

The paper also must have a smooth finish. The use 
of a gloss ink and smooth paper with high finish elim- 
inates the necessity of overprinting. 


The use of aniline inks in printing on numerous 
materials other than paper, such as cellophane and 
metal foil, has given an impetus to the use of rubber 
plates. This aniline ink printing process has been 
suggested as having the possibility of addition to the 
dry end of the paper machine. 


The chemical characteristics of the paper enter into 
the qualities when metallic inks are used. Residual 
compounds of sulphur and excess alum are detrimen- 
tal here. Absorption tends to dull the appearance 
of the printing. Preprinting with overlay varnish 
or varnishing after printing often are necessary to 
obtain the desired results. In many cases twice 
through the press using the metallic ink is resorted 
to. 


Conclusion 


In this article only slight mention has been made 
of color of the paper and its relation to the finished 
print. Nothing has been said as to the effect of press- 
room atmospheric conditions or the effect of print- 
ing and drying of ink. These are factors which need 
to be taken into consideration when the printing qual- 
ities of paper are considered. 


Among other things which enter into the finished 
piece of printing are: the human element, the me- 
chanical condition of the press, the condition of the 
press rollers, the packing on the impression cylin- 
der. Any one of these points may help to impair 
the finished product. Finally, if some difficulty arises 
how much time can the printer afford to spend to 
improve the work and still make money? Cost after 
all, is the determining factor in the quality of much 
of the printing produced. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Other Ports of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Blotting, Tissue, Strawboard, 
Wallboard, Cigarette Papers, Sulphite, Kraft and Ground Wood Pulp. 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1939 
SUMMARY 
Newsprint 
Printing paper 
Filter paper 
Drawing paper 79 cs., 1 crate, 19 rolls. 
NN ide Aca aac a aatalg Rea Te Taw REN 15 cs., 1 pkg. 
Transfer paper 
Surface Coated paper 
Greaseproof paper 
Lampshade paper 
Stencil paper 
Cardboard 


Miscellaneous paper 


NEWSPRINT 


H. G. Craig Co., Inc., Donpaco, Donnacona, 335 rolls. 

Montmorency Paper Co., Fort Townshend, St. Johns, 10 
rolls. 

H. G. Craig Co., Inc., G.D.D., Donnacona, 319 rolls. 

National Pulp & Paper Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 685 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
G. F. Doherty, Tanafjord, Oslo, 16 cs. 
F.C. Strype, Statendam, Rotterdam, 43 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 


——, Statendam, Rotterdam, 12 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 


Rohner Gehrig & Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 76 cs., 1 crate, 
19 rolls. 


DECALCOMANIAS 
General Motors Overseas Operations, Statendam, Rotterdam, 


cs. 
Roepke & Otto, Statendam, Rotterdam, 1 pkge. 


TRANSFER PAPER 
Fuchs & Lang Manfg. Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 12 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co., of America, Black Gull, Antwerp, 235 cs. 


GREASE-PROOF PAPER 
Bleyco Paper Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 5 cs. 


LAMPSHADE PAPER 
Chas. Happel, Inc., Black Gull, Antwerp, 1 cs. 


STENCIL PAPER 
American Express Co., Black Gull, Antwerp, 3 cs. 


CARDBOARD 
Chas. Happel, Inc., Statendam, Rotterdam, 5 cs. 


PAPER 
American Trading Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 293 rolls. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


——, Oriente, Havana, 283 bls. rags. 

ap Brazil, Buenos Aires, 37 bls. old garments. 

Philadelphia National Bank, Brazil, Buenos Aires, 18 bls. 
Tags. 

~——. Arima Maru, Bombay, 50 bls. rags. 

Mitsui & Co., Ltd., Arima Maru, Kobe, 15 bls. rags. 


Chase National Bank, E. Francqui, Antwerp, 87 bls. flax 
waste, 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., E. Francqui, , 83 bls. bagging. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Black Gull, , 257 bbls. rags. 
National City Bank, Black Gull, Antwerp, 577 bls. flax waste. 
W. J. Green, Black Gull, Antwerp, 130 bls. flax waste. 


Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Black Gull, Antwerp, 278 bls. 
flax waste. 


OLD ROPE 
Continental Bank Trust Co., Maria, Trieste, 73 coils. 


GLUESTOCK, ETC. 


——,, Brazil, Buenos Aires, 54 bls. gluestock. 
———, Maria, Trieste, 200 bls. hide glue. 


CASEIN 
Balfour Guthrie & Co., Brazil, Buenos Aires, 834 bags. 
, Brazil, Buenos Aires, 417 bags. 
A. Hurst & Co., Brazil, Buenos Aires, 1,418 bags. 
American British Chemical Supplies, Brazil, Buenos Aires, 
3,917 bags. 
Atterbury Bros., Inc., Brazil, Buenos Aires, 1,084 bags. 
T. M. Duche & Sons, Brazil, Buenos Aires, 417 bags. 
A. Hurst & Co., East Indian, Buenos Aires, 834 bags. 
Tupman Thurlow & Co., East India, Buenos Aires, 250 bags. 
American British Chemical Supplies, Black Gull, Antwerp, 
667 bags. 
T. M. Duche & Sons, Nordkap, Buenos Aires, 834 bags. 
American British Chemical Supplies, Nordkap, Buenos Aires, 
6,160 bags. 
A. Hurst & Co., Nordkap, Buenos Aires, 1,668 bags. 


WOOD PULP 

Bulkley Dunton Pulp Co., Inc., Tanafjord, 
dry sulphite, 609 tons. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Stavangerfjord, Sarpsborg, 150 
bls. dry unbleached sulphite, 25 tons. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Stavangerfjord, Sarpsborg, 1,644 
bls. dry unbleached sulphate. 

Irving Trust Co., Maria, Trieste, 300 bls. wood pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1939 
Mitsui & Co., Ltd., Arima Maru, Kobe, 5 bls. rags. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Yngaren, , 2,400 bls. unbleached 
sulphate, 1,800 bls. bleached sulphite, 4,980 bls. un- 


bleached sulphite. 


, 3,600 bls. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1939 


Price & Pierce, Ltd., Nagara, , 1,410 bls. bleached sul- 
phite. 
Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Hera, Sweden, 2,250 bls. wood 


pulp. 


LOS ANGELES IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1939 


———., Indra, Gothenburg, 7,900 bls. sulphate, 1,340 tons; 
1,900 bls. sulphite, 250 tons; 1,500 bls. wood pulp screen- 
ings, 250 tons; 3,000 bls. kraft pulp, 505 tons; 1,500 bls. 
dry woodpulp, 255 tons. 

— , Indra, Stockholm, 5,600 bls. wood pulp screenings, 
1,085 tons; 1,500 bls. sulphite, 250 tons. 

———, Columbia, Gothenburg, 873 rolls wrapping paper. 

———, Columbia, Norrkoping, 649 rolls newsprint. 

———, Columbia, Helsingfors, 501 rolls newsprint, 133 rolls 
wood pulp boards. 

——, Columbia, Kuusankoski, 1,989 rolls newsprint. 
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Empire State TAPPI Discusses Water 


_The Empire State Section of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry meeting was 
held at Watertown, New York, on November 4, 1939. 

During the afternoon a short business meeting was 
held with F. C. Goodwill acting as chairman and 
M. H. Bennett as secretary and treasurer. The min- 
utes of the annual meeting held on June 3rd were 
read and accepted by the members attending this 
meeting. The financial statement as of October 31st 
was given and accepted. 

After the business meeting a paper on the “Clari- 
fication of Northern New York State Surface Water” 
was given by R. M. Weaver of the Hungerford & 
Terry Company, Syracuse, N. Y. At the completion 
of this paper a very lengthy discussion was held. 
Mr. Weaver answered all questions asked so that 
everyone present was given a good picture of the 
clarification of water used in the paper mills in this 
section of the state. 

P. M. Loddengaard of the Bulkley, Dunton Pulp 
Company, New York City, gave a description of the 
operation of the Sveen-Peterson Save-all. Many 
questions were asked regarding this save-all, and Mr. 
Loddengaard very ably answered these questions so 
that all those present gained a good conception of its 
operation. 

At the completion of this paper a general discussion 
followed on the different types of water sprays for 
paper mill use. 

That evening a banquet was held which was at- 
tended by the TAPPI members and their guests. 
Following is a list of people present at this meeting: 

Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Ayles, A. L. Ball, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. H. Bennett, W. R. Benson, Joseph Brown, 
S. A. Brunell, R. E. Burkhardt, Harvey P. Cannon, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Clark, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. 
Duggan, Mr. and Mrs. V. P. Edwardes, B. W. Ellis, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Goodwill, R. F. Huntley, E. J. 
Johnstone, H. E. Karberg, C. E. Kinney, H. C. 
Kinney, P. M. Loddengaard, D. C. Mather, H. L. 
Mellen, S. E. Mower, Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Murphy, 
A. W. Neubauer, W. J. O’Brien, George Pennock, 
Robert T. Petrie, Mr. and Mrs. Homer Rice, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Rich, C. F. Richter, H. A. Spencer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Beaumont Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. E. F. 
Tucker. R. F. Vokes, R. M. Weaver, Dexter Wil- 
liams, F. M. Williams, J. J. Williams. 


W. Leslie Sheldon Resigns 


CarTHace, N. Y., November 6, 1939—W. Leslie 
Sheldon has resigned as superintendent of the con- 
verting department at the National Paper Products 
Company after a service extending over twenty years. 
In the fall of 1919 he entered the employ of the Na- 
tional Paper Products Company as assistant super- 
intendent in the converting department and a short 
time later he spent three years at Brockville, Canada, 
supervising a branch which the company organized 
in that territory. He became superintendent of the 
converting department at the local mill in 1929; Dur- 
ing the past week employees tendered him a banquet 
at which he received many gifts and cards of con- 
gratulation. Among the gifts were a gold wrist 
watch and a purse of money. Speaking briefly on 
the paper industry, Mr. Sheldon would not venture 
a prophesy on the future in this section. He de- 
clared, however, that the great challenge to the in- 
dustry hereabouts lies in the continued disappearance 
of native wood for pulp uses. He said that he has 
no definite plans for the immediate future. 


Glatfelter Co. Celebrates 


The P. H. Glatfelter Company, Spring Grove, Pa, 
announces through the medium of a very novel and 
attractive book containing “A Short Course in Paper 
Making”, the celebration of its 75th anniversary in 
business, together with the completion of plans for 
modernization and expansion program, comprising 
an expenditure of approximately $2,000,000, thereby 
augmenting the output of both pulp and paper. New 
equipment has been installed which includes the 
latest in pulverized high pressure boilers, new beater 
rooms and complete renovation of the pulp mill. 

As is characteristic of the Glatfelter Company in 
all their mailing pieces, the “Short Course in Paper 
Making” is a gem carrying illustrations of the water 
supply, power plant, wood preparation, cooking 
process, four-stage bleaching, beating process, paper 
machine, including wet and dry end, technical con- 
trol and finishing rooms. 

A fact worthy of note is that the Glatfelter family 
down to the fourth generation has owned and oper- 
ated the mill, and out of the 427 employees 52 own 
stock in the company. Six of the employees enjoy 
the enviable record of a service of over 50 years 
while 44 have been in the employ over 25 years. 


Contract Awarded for Plymouth Mill 


DurnaM, N. C., November 6, 1939—The contract 
for constructing an $800,000 plant for the North 
Carolina Pulp company in Plymouth has been warded 
to the William Muirhead Construction Company of 
Durham. 

Work was scheduled to get under way at once and 
the job is expected to be completed early in March. 

The structure will house a new up-to-date plant 
where the finished paper can be turned out. It will 
include a bleaching room, beater room, machine room, 
and boiler room. 

H. M. Kieckhefer, secretary-treasurer of the 
Kieckhefer Container company, parent organization 
of the local plant, said 20 or 30 new dwellings will 
have to be constructed on the mill property in order 
to house the officials and supervisory employes. 


Harrison Forman to Speak 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., November 6, 1939—Harrison For- 
man, foreign news-reel cameraman, will speak on 
“Poland Aflame” at the fall meeting of the Boston 
Paper Trade Association, to be held November 15 
at the Exchange Club. Mr. Forman will show the 
“Bombing of Warsaw.” He landed in New York 
on October 2 and so has the latest pictures and in- 
formation from Poland. Reception is at 6 o'clock 
and dinner at 6.45. 


C. H. Plantz to be Superintendent 


Charles H. Plantz of Watertown, N. Y., formerly 
of Oswego, is the new superintendent of the St. 
Regis Paper company mill at Harrisville, succeeding 
John F. Carroll who resigned. Mr. Plantz, an em 
ployee of the St. Regis company for 20 years, has 
been assistant superintendent at Harrisville. Pre 
viously he was a chemist. He has been at Harris 
ville several years. 
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PULP 


BLEACHED SULPHITE 


‘Stormont’ Grade 


BLEACHED SODA 


‘Seagull’ Grade 


‘Crabtree’ Grade 


BLEACHED KRAFT 


‘Tuftare Fibre’ Grade 


— POTDEVIN 
HOWARD SMITH 
PAPER MILLS LIMITED aa ete rag rent, soe ot ont 
407 McGM St., Montreal, Canada oo tee clgee, tame gues sume tn eed te 
Sulphite & Soda Mill: Groundwood Mill: Kraft Mill: printing, decorating and watermarking. 


Cornwall, Ont. Crabtree Mills, P.Q. Windsor Mills, P.Q. POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 
1223 38th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DYESTUFFS 


for BEATER, CALENDER 
or COATED PAPERS 


BUT also a guarantee by men 
who for 75 years have prided them- 
selves in making finer felts. TO YOU 
-— this is the mark of dependability, 
longer felt life and greater saving. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, November 8, 1939. 


The wholesale paper market during the current 
week reflects a more normal seasonat activity, ac- 
cording to reports received from many leading manu- 
facturers’ representatives, jobbers, and general paper 
merchants. The index of general business activity 
for the week ended October 28 rose to 104.7 per cent, 
from 103.5 per cent for the preceding week, compared 
with 89.1 per cent for the corresponding week last 
year, 

ihe increase in business activity throughout the 
country declined in the last week of October, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce in its report 
of November 4, which observed that an attitude of 
caution was noted among business men. The advance 
in October, the report pointed out, was larger than 
in September but was based on the backlog of orders 
received in the September rush. This resulted in a 
large addition to working forces and a more than 
proportionate rise in payrolls, with some increases 
in working time. 

The rapid rise, the report continued, in raw mate- 
rial prices during the first half of September has been 
checked and the advance was followed promptly 
by a rise in wholesale prices of many finished com- 
modities at a more rapid rate than during the years 
1936-1937. How much of this rise in wholesale prices 
will eventually be reflected in retail prices is still 
a matter depending upon business policy. 

Paper production as indicated in the reports from 
195 mills for the week ended October 28, was esti- 
mated at 97.1 per cent, compared with 81.8 per cent 
for the like period in 1938, and with 68.8 per cent 
for the corresponding period in 1937. Paper board 
production for the week ended October 28 was 85.0 
per cent, compared with 69.0 per cent for the like 
week in 1938, and with 62.0 per cent in 1937. 

The newsprint market reports no important change 
during the current week. Imports at New York for 
the week ended October 28 totaled 3,788 rolls, com- 
pared with 2,177 rolls for the preceding week, and 
with 4,070 rolls for the week ended October 14. 

No important change in consumer demand or mar- 
ket prices has been reported this week in the whole- 
sale market. Production of all grades of paper con- 
tinues at or close to practical capacity and orders 
in general are at a high level. In some cases, the 
backlog of orders extends to two months. The paper 
board market is active and the sales volume in 
cartons, folding and setup boxes is at a high level, 
with prices firm and unchanged for the week. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Prices on all grades of imported, Canadian and 
domestic mechanical pulp are firm under an active 
demand. No important changes in this market have 
been reported this week. 


Chemical Pulp 


No important change in the chemical pulp market 
has been reported during the current week. Supply 
of the better grades of unbleached sulphite pulp con- 
tinues to be reported as rather scarce. Prices on all 
grades of pulp continue unchanged, with shipments 
coming in from Sweden about as well as can be 
expected in these unsettled times. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Trading in old rope is reported moderately active. 
Prices remain steady and unchanged, with domestic 
No. 1 Manila still quoted at from 3.75 to 4.00. The 
old bagging market is rather quiet, with buyers exer- 
cising caution in placing orders for the future. Prices 
on No. 1 gunny, domestic and foreign, are higher 
this week, domestic being quoted at from 2.25 to 
2.50, and foreign at from 2.50 to 2.75. 

Rags 

The domestic rag market is firm with the higher 
grades reported in rather limited supply at current 
quotations. More activity in mill buying and for ex- 
port is looked for in the trade before long. Roofing 
rags are steady. Mill buying is reported as cautious 
and mills are said to have normal stocks on hand. 
Quotations on foreign rags are nominal. 


Old Waste Paper 


Prices on the higher grades of waste paper are 
reported steady. Quotations on the lower grades of 
old paper stock are softer this week, with some lower 
prices reported, Current quotations on strictly over- 
issue news are at from .55 to .60, on strictly folded 
news, .60 to .65, while No. 1 mixed paper is cur- 
rently quoted at from .52% to .55. 


Twine 


Prices on all grades of hard and soft fiber, twines 
are firm, with no important changes reported in this 
market during the current week. 


Rittenhouse Salesmen Meet 


The Rittenhouse Association of Paper Salesmen 
held the first in its series of meetings for the coming 
season on Friday, November 3, with Eliot L. Wight, 
advertising manager of U. S. Envelope Company 
as guest speaker. Mr. Wight stressed the fact that 
printers throughout the country are intensely inter- 
ested in getting back into the envelope business and 
that paper salesmen who included envelopes in their 
line would do well to spend some time with their 
printing friends to assist them in securing additional 
business on envelopes which the printer could han- 
dle with profit, and added that the U. S. Envelope 
Company has completed an exhaustive survey on 
the subject which has been most helpful to them 
and to the printing trade at large. 
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J. Andersen & Co. 


Selling Agents 
21 East 40th Street 
New York 


KALIX TRAINDUSTRI AKTIEBOLAG 
Vanaffarden, Sweden 
MUNKSUNDS AKTIEBOLAG 


enti Aa, Bleached Sulphite 


Sprangsviken, Sweden KELLNERPARTINGTON PAPER PULP CO., LTD. 
Sorpsborg, Norway 


Edsvalla, Swedes 
Hollein & Villach, Austria 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
WOOD PULP for all kinds and _ styles of 


AGENTS Papers. 


Write us about your Felt prob- 


PRICE & PIERCE, Lid., lems and let us help you reduce 


your Felt Costs—we will call any- 


60 EAST 42nd ST. where at any time. 
NEW YORK 5 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen manufacturers since 1856 


LANGSTON SLITTERS 


AND ROLL WINDERS 


incorporate the best slitting and 
winding principles, — Shear Cut, 
, and Surface or Drum Winding. 


shear cut 


clean cut 
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CAMDEN, N., J. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Ofhce ot the Parer Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, November 8, 1939. 


BLANC FIXE—Quotations on blanc fixe are firm 
under a good demand, with prices conforming to prevail- 
ing market prices. The pulp is currently quoted at from 
$42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk; the powder is offered af 
from 34 to 3% cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER—Prices on bleaching powder 
are firm with prices unchanged into 1940 at prevailing 
quotations. Bleaching powder is currently quoted at from 
$2 to $2.85 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN—Quotations on casein are firm under a fair 
demand. Standard domestic casein, 20-30 mesh, is -cur- 
rently quoted at 20 cents per pound; 80-100 mesh, at 20% 
cents per pound. All prices in bags, car lot quantities. 
Prices on imported casein are nominal. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Prices on caustic soda continue firm 
under a good demand, with quotations extended into 1940 
at prevailing prices. Solid caustic soda is currently quoted 
at from $2.30 to $2.40 per 100 pounds; flake and ground 
at from $2.70 to $2.95 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY—Quotations on china clay continue firm 
under a good demand. Domestic filler clay is currently 
quoted at from $7 to $15 per ton; coating clay at from $11 
to $22 per ton, at mines. Imported clay is quoted at from 
$13 to $25 per ton, ship side. 


CHLORINE—Quotations on chlorine continue firm 
under a good demand, with prevailing prices extended 
into 1940. Chlorine is currently quoted at $1.75 per 100 
pounds, in single-unit tank cars, f.o.b., works. 


ROSIN—Quotations on rosin are firm under a good 
demand and unchanged for the week. “G” gum rosin is 
currently quoted at $5.50 per 280 pounds, gross weight, in 
barrels, at Savannah. “FF” wood rosin is quoted at $5.20 
per 280 pounds, gross weight, in barrels, New York. 
Seventy per cent gum rosin size is offered at $2.90 per 
100 pounds, f.o.b., shipping point. 


SALT CAKE—Quotations on salt cake are firm, with 
prices unchanged at prevailing market levels. Current 
quotations range at from $15 to $19 per ton; chrome salt 
cake at from $15 to $16 per ton, f.o.b., shipping point. 
Quotations on imported salt cake are nominal. 


SODA ASH—Prices on soda ash are firm under a good 
demand, with quotations unchanged at prevailing market 
levels. Quotations on soda ash in car lots, at works, per 
100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $.90; in bags, $1.10; 
and in barrels, $1.35. 


STARCH—Quotations on corn starch are fairly firm 
under a good demand. Globe pearl is currently quoted at 
$2.45 per 100 pounds; special paper starch at $2.55 per 
100 pounds; all prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Prices on sulphate of 
alumina are firm under a good demand. The commercial 
grades are currently quoted at $1.15 per 100 pounds; 
iron free at $1.45 per 100 pounds, in bags, car lot quan- 
tities, f.0.b., works. 


SULPHUR—Quotations on sulphur are firm and un- 
changed at prevailing market prices. Annual contracts 
are quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b., mines. Spot and 
nearby car lots are offered at $19 per ton. 


TALC—Prices on talc aré firm under a good demand 
and unchanged at prevailing market quotations. Domestic 
talc is currently quoted at from $15 to $18 per ton, Eastern 
mines. Quotations on imported tale are nominal. 


Market Quotations 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 


News, per ton— 
Roll, eontract....$50.00 
Sheets ......+++--$8.00 


Kraft—per cwt.—Delivered Zone A 


atom. Extr *. 8734 @$5.50 
uality 4. @$5. 
Superstandard .... 4.50 "@ 5.00 
Northern Standard 


4.25 @ 4.50 


Wrappin 
Standard Wrapping 400 @ — 


Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 


White No. 1 

White No. 

White No. 

White No. 2 
Anti-Tarnish M. G. 
Colored 

Kraft ° 
Manila -65 
Unbl. Toilet, 1 M. 3.35 
Bleached Toulet.... 5.26 


68HDHHHHBS 


bPEET Uae 


Paper Towels, Per Case— 


Unbleached, Jr.... 
Bleached, Jr. 3 


Manila—per ewt.—C. 1. f. a. 
No. 1 Jute 
No. | Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 Ib. 
No 2 Manila Wrap 
ping, 35 Ib. 


Boards, per ton— 
ews 


Chip 4 
Sgl. Mia. Li. Chip: 
cute Lined Chip... 

hite Pat. Coated. 
Kraft Liners 55.00 
Binders Boards... .76.00 


88988886 


The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 
Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 


100% 
Na.’ 1.$39.10@$46.00 $40.25 @$47.25 
$1.05@ 36.50 32.20@ 37.75 
29.90@ 35.00 
23.60@ 27.78 24.75@ 29.00 
21.65@ 26.25 
eee 17.55@ 21.50 18.70@ 22.75 


Rag 14.65@ 17.75 15.80@ 19.25 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgerse— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 


No. 1...$8.95@$11.00 $10.10@$12.25 
No. 2... 9.75 9.25@ 11.25 
No. 3... 8.50@ 10.75 
No. 4... 8.50@ 10.25 
Celors $1.00 cwt. extra. 

Vree Sheet Book Papers— 


White, Cased Paper, 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


No. 1 Glossy Coated...$11. 

No. 2 Glossy Coated... 10. 

No. 3 Glossy Coated... 

No. 4 Glossy Coated... 

No. 1 Antique (water- 
marked) 


elo 
wo 
UMOOW UMASS 


PAANVSNMNM 
Berssoe oN 


a 
D Grade S. & S. C.... 6. 
Ivory & India at $.50 cwt. 


09938989999 9990 
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g moon 


Mechanical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic Posts) 
No. 1 Imported— 


35.00 


30.00 @35.00 


(Delivered) 


No. 1 Domesti 
Conedian > ond 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and West 
Coast Ports) 


Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreiga)— 


Prime Bleached Sul- 


phite 2.50 @ 3.00 


Prime Qualities— 
Easy-Bleaching Sul- 
phite 2.20 @ 2.35 
Strong Unbleached 
ulphite 2.10 @ 2.30 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Kraft Bleached 2.75 @ 3.25 


Kraft Light & Strong 1.65 
Kraft No. 1...... € 60 $ is 


(¥. o. b. Pulp Mitl) 
Kraft Domestic 1.60 @ 2.12% 


(Delivered) 
Soda Bleached - 


Add 60 cents per short ton, dock 
charges for Albany; $2.50 for Lake 
Ports East and $3.50 for Lake Ports 
West of Mackinac Straits. Aiso add 
extra freight charges and war insur. 
oe to all quotations om imported 
Pulp. 


Domestic Rags 


New Rage 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. & N.Y) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1 8.00 
Silesias No. 1 
New Unbleached... 
Blue Overall 
Fancy 
Washables 
Mixed Khaki Cut 
tings 2.75 
O. D. Kha 


Ni & Hn geen go 
no ~ Nm 


S88 8889489 


we 
as 


Old Rags 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous .... 
White, No. 2— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


3.00 


1.25 
- 1.75 


Thirds and Blues— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous .... 


Foreign Rage 
All prices nominal 
New Rage 


New Dark Cuttings. ..2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
New Light Silesias.. 5.50 
Light Flannelettes... 5.50 
New White Cuttings. 7.00 
New Light Oxford.. 4.00 
New Light Prints... 3.00 


Old Rags 
No. 1 White Linens. 7.50 
Ne. 3 White Linens. 6.50 
Ne. 3 White Linens. 4.50 
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CLAYS 


DEPENDABLE 


China Clays Sales 
551 Fitth Avenue, New York City 


AMES Thickness 
Measure No. 25 


This compactly de- 
signed instrument (the 
only one of its kind 
made) meets every 
demand for a_ neat 
pocket gauge to meas- 
ure thicknesses with 
speed and accuracy. 


$10.50 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


B. C. AMES CO. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


CASEEN 


Uniform Que wn Quality 


Dependable Service 


Special Types to Meet 
Unusual Requirements 


CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 
DIVISION OF THE BORDEN COMPANY 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N, Y. 


Over 40 Years of Service to Users of Casein Products 


WATERBURY FELTS 


Are Made By 


H. WATERBURY & SONS C@. 
ORISKANY, NEW YORK 


“READY 


DRESSED” = MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 


THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL 
FILLING THAT 
CAN BE PUT 
INA a 

Ready 
Dressed 


QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


WRITE FOR 
INSTRUCTION 
“Gg 


LOCKWOOD'S DIRECTORY 
of the Paper and Allied Trades 


1939 Edition ¢ 


64th Annual, Revised to. Date 


Price $7.50 or Cash with Order $7.00 Delivered 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO., Inc. 


15 West 47th Street ¢ 


New York, N. Y. °¢ 


U.S.A. 
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Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill, f. 0. b. N. Y.) 


Genny No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 

Wool Tares, 

Wool Tares. heavy.. 

Bright Bagging 


Manila Rope— 


Foreign. 
Domestic 


light... 
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Mixed Strings.... 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. e. b. New York) 


Shavinge— 


White Envelope 


Cuttings 2.75 @ 3.00 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 681rH YEAR 


Ordinary Hard 
White No. 1.... 
Soft White No. 1.. 
Soft White Extra.. 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag.. 
Solid Flat Book.. 
Crumbled No. 1... 
Ledger Stock White. 1.55 


2.25 
1.70 
2.25 


Ledger Stock Colored 1.05 
New Cuttings 
1.00 
ews— 
Strictly Folded.... .55 


Manila— 
1.70 
Old Krait — 
No. 1 White News 1.75 
Corrugated -60 
52% 
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New Env. Cut.... 
1.40 
Compressed bales. 
Strictly Overissue. .70 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 


Twines 


(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 
Coarse Polished— 
India 
White Hemp 
Fine Polished— 
Fine India 
Unpolished— 
Ox 


Tube Rope 
Wall oe 
Wra 

Soft 

Co 


(Hard wher) 
Medium Java 
Mex. Sisal 
Manila 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f, o. b. Phil.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1. 
New White, No. 2. 
Light Silesias 
Silesias. 1. 

Black SiImas soft $ 
New Unbleached. wns & 05 


i 


Washable, No. 1.. 
lue Overall 

ttons—According to 
Washable No. 2... 


Fancy Percales.... 
New Black Soft.. 
New Light Seconds 
New Dark Seconds 
— Cuttings— 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Thirds = Blues— 
Miscellaneous .. 
Repacked 
oe 

Reofing 
Foreign No. 1 
Domestic No. ° 
Domestic No. 2... 
Reoefing Bagging. . 
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Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 


Gunny, No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Manila Rope 

Sisal Rope 

Mixed Rope 


Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Mixed Strings 

No. 1 New Light 
Burlap 

New coke Cuttings 2.00 


Old Papers 

(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Shavings— 

No. 1 Hard White 2.25 

. 2 Hard White 2.00 

. 1 Soft White. 1.75 

2 Soft ume. - 


No. Mix 

Solid taten cox 

Ledger Stock, white. 1.30 

Lanaer Stock, colored 1.00 
1 Books, heavy.. .80 

Manila ngs 1.90 

Print Manila 

Container Manila.... 

Kraft Paper 

No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 

Straw Board Chip... 

Binders Board Chip.. 

Corrugated Board... 

Overissue News 

Old Newspapers 
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BOSTON 


Old Pa 


(F. o. b. ton) 


Pew ; 
Ne. 1 Hard White 2.25 
No. 1 Soft White. 1.85 
No. 2 Mixed 75 
Belid Ledger Books. .1. 
Overiss Led 


Mixed Ledgers 
No. 1 Books. heavy. 
Ne. 1 Books, light.. .65 
Crumpled Stitchless 
Book Stock 5 


Manila Env, Cuttings 1:70 

Manila Envelope Cut- 
tings, extra outs. 2.35 

Corrugated Boxes. 55 
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White Blank News.. 


Mixed Papers 

Print Manila 
Container Manila... 
Old Newspapers 
Paper Wool Strings. 
Overissue News 
Box Board Chips.... . 
Corrugated Boxes... .57% 
Kraft corrugated boxes 1.10 
Screening Wrappers. .60 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
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Domestic 

Sisal Rope 

Mixed Rope 
Transmission Rope.. 
Soft Jute Rope 
Jute Carpet Threads. 
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Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Bleachery Burlap.... 
Scrap Burlap— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Scrap Sisal 1 
Scrap Sisal for Shred- 
ding 
Wool Tares, Heavy.. @ 
New Burlap Cuttings 2.35 @ 
Aust. Wool Pouches. 3.00 @ 
Heavy baling bagging 2.50 @ 
Paper Mill Bagging.. 1.25 @ 
No. 2 Bagging 1.10 @ 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 

Shirt Cuttings— 

New Light Prints.. 

New White No. 1. 

New Light Flannel” 

ettes 

Silesias No. 1. 

New Black Siles 

Soft Unbleached. 

Blue Cheviots... 


.02 $ 
Cottons—According te —— 
Blue Overalls 0sK%@ 


BOK. cccccce 
duroy ae 
New Cosvas oseee 
B. V. D. Cuttings. . 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 


Canvas 


White No. 1— 
Repacked ....... oe 
Miscellaneous 

White No. 2— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Twos and Blues 
Old Blue Overalls... 
Thirds and Bl 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings 
Roofing S 
No. 1 


Sse 
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Foreign Rags 
CF. o. b. Boston) 


Dark Cottons (nominal 
Dutch Blues (nominal 
New Checks and Blues(nominal) 
Old Fustians (nominal 
Old Linsey Garments. (nominal 
New Silesias (nominal) 


CHICAGO 


Waste Paper 
(f.0.b. Chicago) 
Shavingo— 
No. 1 ada Envelope 


No. 1 Soft White. 
Ledger & Writings. . 
Solid Books 
Blanks 

Krafts 


. 1.85 
1,00 
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Direct mill shipment in twe-ton lets 


No. 1 White 
>» A ES ebessce 
_— sneete 

2 Tints 


oeeee $35.50 
36.50 


No. 4 Golden Rod.. 


Biron mill chigmant » three- 
5 ve I 


8.50 
; Golden’ Rod.. 10.00 


Book— 


Coated Book & Litho 
Ton Lots (vesate) 
$12.00 


Coieed tinted (121: 13:00 


Wrapping—delivered— ‘a 


New Kraft Cuts 
Manila Envelope Cut- 
tings 

Extra No. 1 Manila. Nominal 
Print Manila ° @ 
Overissue News d @ 
No. 1 Folded News... . @ 
No. 1 Mixed Papers .20 @ 


Roofing stocks— 


1.25 @ 


(F. o. b. Cars, Torente) 


News per ton— 
Rolls (contract). .)46.00 
Sheets ...........54.08 


Pulp 
Ground wood $33.00 


Unbleached ame. 44.00 
peenshed enema : Hoe 


Old Waste Paper 
(In carload lots, f. 0. b. Torente) 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... 2.00 @ 
Soft White 1. @ 2. 
White Blk. News. @ 


Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. .80 
Ledgers and Writ- 


Manilas— 
New Manila Cut... 
Printed Manilas... ‘ 


News and Scrap— 
Strictly Overissue. .65 
Strictly Folded.... .60 

No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .50 





